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PART I 
OF THE PROPRIETY OF ACTION 
CONSISTING OF THREE SECTIONS 
SECTION I 
Of the Sense of Propriety 


CHAPIER I 
Of Sympathy 


How selfish socver man may be supposed, there are evidently some 
principles in his nature, which interest him in the fortune of others, and 
render their happiness necessary to him, though he derives nothing from 
it except the pleasure of secing it. Of this kind is pity or compassion, the 
emotion which we feel for the misery of others, when we either sec it, 
or are made to conceive it in a very lively manner. That we often derive 
sorrow from the sorrow of others, is a matter of fact too obvious to require 
any instances to prove it; for this sentiment, like all the other original 
passions of human nature, is by no means confined to the virtuous and 
humane, though they perhaps may feel it with the most exquisite sensi- 
bility The greatest ruffian, the most hardened violator of the laws of 
society, is not altogether without it. 

As we have no immediate experience of what other men feel, we can 
form no idea of the manner in which they are affected, but by conceiv- 
ing what wc ourselves should feel in the like situation. ‘Though our 
brother is upon the rack, as long as we ourselves are at our ease, our 
senses will never inform us of what he suffers. ‘They never did, and never 
can, carry us beyond our own person, and it is by the imagination only 
that we can form any conception of what arc his sensations. Neither can 
that faculty help us to this any other way, than by representing to us 
what would be our own, if we were in his casc. lt is the impressions of 
our own senses only, not those of his, which our imaginations copy. By 
the imagination we place ourselves in his situation, we conceive our- 
selves enduring all the same torments, we enter as it were into his body, 
and become in some mcasure tlie same person with him, and thence 
form somc idea of his sensations, and even feel something which, though 
weaker in degree, is not altogether unlike them. His agonies, when they 
are thus brought home to ourselves, when we have thus adopted and 
made them our own, begin at last to affect us, aud we then tremble and 
shudder at the thought of what he feels. For as to be in pain or distress 
of any kind excites the most excessive sorrow, so to conceive or to imag- 
ine that we are in it, excites some degrec of the same emotion, in pro- 
portion to the vivacity or dullness of the conception. 
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That this is the source of our fellow-fceling for the misery of others, 
that it is by changing places in fancy with the sufferer, that we come 
either to conceive or to be affected by what he feels, may be demon- 
strated by many obvious observations, if it should not be thought suffi- 
ciently evident of itsclf. When we see a stroke aimed and just ready to 
fall upon the leg or arm of another person, we naturally shrink and draw 
back our own Jeg or our own arm; and when it does fall, we feel it in 
some measure, and are hurt by it as well as the sufferer. The mob, when 
they are gazing at a dancer on the slack rope, naturally writhe and twist 
and balance their own bodies, as they see him do, and as they feel that 
they themselves must do if in his situation. Persons of delicate fibres and 
a weak constitution of body complain, that in looking on the sores and 
ulcers which are exposed by beggars in the streets, they are apt to feel an 
itching or uneasy sensation in the correspondent part of their own bod- 
ies. The horror which they conceive at the misery of those wretches 
affects that particular part in themselves more than any other; because 
that horror arises from conceiving what they themselves would suffer, if 
they really were the wretches whom they are looking upon, and if that 
particular part in themselves was actually affected in the same miserable 
manner. The very force of this conception is sufficient, in their fecble 
frames, to produce that itching or uneasy sensation complained of. Men 
of the most robust make, observe that in looking upon sore eyes they 
often feel a very sensible soreness in their own, which proceeds from the 
saine reason; that organ being in the strongest man more delicate, than 
any other part of the body is in the weakest. 

Neither is it those circumstances only, which create pain or sorrow, 
that call forth our fellow-feeling. Whatever is the passion which arises 
from any object in the person principally concerned, an analogous emo- 
tion springs up, at the thought of his situation, in the breast of every 
attentive spectator. Our joy for the deliverance of those heroes of tragedy 
or romance who interest us, is as sincere as our grief for their distress, 
and our fellow-feeling with their misery is not more real than that with 
their happiness. We enter into their gratitude towards those faithful friends 
who did not desert them in their difficulties; and we heartily go along 
with their resentment against those perfidious traitors who injured, 
abandoned, or deceived them. In every passion of which the mind of 
man is susceptible, the emotions of the bystander always correspond to 
what, by bringing the case home to himself, he imagines should be the 
sentiments of the sufferer. 

Pity and compassion are words appropriated to signify our fellow-feel- 
ing with the sorrow of others. Sympathy, though its meaning was, per- 
haps, originally the same, may now, however, without much impropriety, 
be made use of to denote our fellow-feeling with any passion whatever. 

Upon some occasions sympathy may seem to arise merely from the 
view of a certain emotion in another person. The passions, upon some 
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occasions, may secm to be transfused from onc man to another, instan- 
taneously, and antecedent to any knowledge of what excited them in the 
person principally concemed. Grief and joy, for example, strongly 
expressed in the look and gestures of any one, at once affect the spectator 
with some degree of a like painful or agreeable emotion. A smiling face 
is, to every body that sees it, a cheerful object; as a sorrowful counte- 
nance, on the other hand, is a melancholy onc. 

This, however, does not hold universally, or with regard to every pas- 
sion. ‘There are some passions of which the expressions excite no sort of 
sympathy, but before we are acquainted with what gave occasion to them, 
serve rather to disgust and provoke us against them. ‘Whe furious behav- 
iour of an angry man is more likely to exasperate us against himself than 
against his enemies. As we are unacquainted with his provocation, we 
cannot bring his case home to ourselves, nor conceive any thing like the 
passions which it excites. Bul we plainly see what is the sitnation of those 
with whorn he is angry, and to what violence they may be exposed from 
so enraged an adversary. We readily, therefore, sympathize with their 
fear or resentment, and are immediately disposed to take part against the 
man from whom they appear to be in so much danger. 

If the very appearances of grief and joy inspire us with some degree of 
the like emotions, it is because they suggest to us the general idea of 
some good or bad fortune that has befallen the person in whom we 
observe them: and in these passions this is sufficicut to have some little 
influence upon us. ‘The effects of grief and joy terminate in the person 
who feels those emotions, of which the expressions do not, like those of 
resentment, suggest to us the idea of any other person for whom we are 
concerned, and whose interests are opposite to his. The general idea of 
good or bad fortune, therefore, creates some concerns for the person who 
has met with it, but the general idea of provocation excites no sympathy 
with the anger of the man who has received it. Nature, it seems, teaches 
us to be more averse to enter into this passion, and, till informed of its 
causc, to be disposed rather to take part against it. 

Even our sympathy with the grief or joy of another, before we are 
informed of the cause of either, is always extremely imperfect. General 
lamentations, which express nothing but the anguish of the sufferer, 
create rather a curiosity to inquire into his situation, along with some 
disposition to sympathize with him, than any actual sympathy that is 
very sensible. The first question which we ask is, What has befallen you? 
Till this be answered, though wc are uneasy both from the vague idea 
of his misfortune, and still more from torturing ourselves with conjec- 
tures about what it may be, yet our fellow-feeling is not very consider- 
able. 

Sympathy, therefore, docs not arise so much from the view of the 
passion, as from that of the situation which excites it. Wc sometimes 
feel for another, a passion of which he himself scems to be altogether 
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incapable; because, when we put ourselves in his case, that passion arises 
in our breast from the imagination, though it does not in his from the 
reality. We blush for the impudence and rudeness of another, though 
he himself appears to have no sense of the impropricty of his own behav- 
iour; because we cannot help feeling with what confusion we ourselves 
should be covered, had we behaved in so absurd a manner. 

Of all the calamities to which the condition of mortality exposes man- 
kind, the loss of reason appears, to thosc who have the least spark of 
humanity, by far the most dreadful, and they behold that last stage of 
human wretchedness with deeper commiseration than any other. But 
the poor wretch, who is in it, laughs and sings perhaps, and is altogether 
insensible of his own misery. The anguish which humanity feels, there- 
fore, at the sight of such an object, cannot be the reflection of any sen- 
timent of the sufferer. The compassion of the spectator must arise 
altogether from the consideration of what he himself would feel if he 
was reduced to the same unhappy situation, and, what perhaps is impos- 
sible, was at the same time able to regard it with his present reason and 
judgment. 

What are the pangs of a mother, when she hears the moanings of her 
infant that during the agony of disease cannot express what it feels? In 
her idea of what it suffers, she joins, to its real helplessness, her own 
consciousness of that helplessness, and her own terrors for the unknown 
consequences of its disorder; aud out of all thesc, forms, for her own 
sorrow, the most complete image of miscry and distress. ‘The infant, 
however, feels only the uncasiness of the present instant, which can 
never be great. With regard to the future, it is perfectly secure, and in 
its thoughtlessness and want of foresight, possesses an antidote against 
fear and anxiety, the great tormentors of the human breast, from which 
reason and philosophy will, in vain, attempt to defend it, when it grows 
up to a man. 

We sympathize even with the dead, and overlooking what is of real 
importance in their situation, that awful futurity which awaits them, we 
are chiefly affected by those circumstances which strike our senses, but 
can have no influencc upon their happiness. It is miserable, we think, 
to be deprived of the light of the sun; to be shut out from life and con- 
versation; to be laid in the cold grave, a prey to corruption and thc 
reptiles of thc earth; to be no morc thought of in this world, but to be 
obliterated, in a little time, from the affections, and almost from the 
memory, of their dearcst friends and relations. Surely, we imagine, we 
can never feel too much for those who have suffered so dreadful a calam- 
ity. The tribute of our fellow-feeling secms doubly due to them now, 
when thcy are in danger of being forgot by every body; and, by the vain 
honours which we pay to their memory, we endeavour, for our own 
misery, artificially to kcep alive our melancholy remembrance of their 
misfortune. ‘That our sympathy can afford them no consolation seems 
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to be an addition to their calamity; and to think that all we can do is 
unavailing, and that, what alleviates all other distress, the regret, the 
love, and the lamentations of their fiends, can yield no comfort to them, 
serves only to exasperate our sense of their misery. "he happiness of the 
dead, however, most assuredly, is affected by none of these circum- 
stances; nor is it the thought of these things which can ever disturb the 
profound security of their repose. "he idea of that dreary and endless 
melancholy, which the fancy naturally ascribes to their condition, arises 
altogether from our joining to the change which has been produced 
upon them, our own consciousness of that change, from our putting 
ourselves in thcir situation, and from our lodging, if 1 may be allowed 
to say so, our own living souls in their inanimated bodies, and thence 
conceiving what would be our emotions iti this case. It is from this very 
illusion of the imagination, that the foresight of our own dissolution is 
so terrible to us, and that the idea of those circumstances, which 
undoubtedly can give us no pain when we are dead, makes us miserable 
while we are alive. And from thence arises onc of the most important 
principles in human nature, the dread of death, the great poison to the 
happiness, but the great restraint upon the injustice of mankind, which, 
while it afflicts and mortifies the individual, guards and protects the 
society. 


CHAPITER i 


Of the pleasure of mutual sympathy 


[This chapter expands on the theme of the title. The gist can be put in a 
single excerpt: “Nothing pleases us more than to observe in other men a 
fellow-feeling with all the cmotions of our own breast. ”] 


CHAPTER III 
Of the manner in which we judge of the propriety 
or impropriety of the affections of other men, by their concord or 
dissonance with our own 


When the original passions of the person principally concerned are in 
perfect concord with the sympathetic emotions of the spectator, they 
necessarily appear to this last just and proper, and suitable to their objects; 
and, on the contrary, when, upon bringing the case home to himself, 
he finds that they do not coincide with what he feels, they necessarily 
appear to him unjust and improper, and unsuitable to the causes which 
excite them. 

To approve of the passions of another, therefore, as suitable to their 
objects, is the same thing as to observe that we entirely sympathize with 
them; and not to approve of them as such, is the same thing as to observe 
that we do not entirely sympathize with them. ‘The man who resents the 
injuries that have been done to me, and observes that | resent them 
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precisely as he does, necessarily approves of my resentment. The man 
whose sympathy keeps time to my grief, cannot but admit the reason- 
ableness of my sorrow. He who admires the same poem, or the same 
picture, and admires them exactly as | do, must surely allow the justness 
of my admiration. He who laughs at the same joke, and laughs along 
with me, cannot well deny the propriety of my laughter. On the con- 
trary, the person who, upon these different occasions, cither feels no 
such emotion as that which I feel, or feels none that bears any propor- 
tion to mine, cannot avoid disapproving my sentiments on account of 
their dissonance with his own. If my animosity goes beyond what the 
indignation of my friend can correspond to; if my grief exceeds what his 
most tender compassion can go along with; if my admiration is cither 
too high or too low to tally with his own; if 1 laugh loud and heartily 
when he only smiles, or, on the contrary, only smile when he laughs 
loud and heartily; in all these cases, as soon as he comes from consid- 
cring the object, to observe how J am affected by it, according as there 
is more or less disproportion between his sentiments and minc, | must 
incur a greater or less degree of his disapprobation: and upon all occa- 
sions his own sentiments are the standards and measures by which he 
judges of mine. 

To approve of another man’s opinions is to adopt thosc opinions, and 
to adopt them is to approve of them. If the same arguments which can- 
vince you convince mc likewise, | necessarily approve of your convic- 
tion; and if they do not, I necessarily disapprove of it: neither can 1 
possibly conceive that I should do the one without the other. To approve 
or disapprove, therefore, of the opinions of others is acknowledged, by 
every body, to mean no more than to observe their agreement or dis- 
agreement with our own. But this is equally the case with regard to our 
approbation or disapprobation of the sentiments or passions of others, 

There are, indecd, some cases in which we seem to approve without 
any sympathy or correspondence of sentiments, and in which, conse- 
quently, the sentiment of approbation would seem to be different from 
the perception of this coincidence. A little attention, however, will con- 
vince us that even in these cases our approbation is ultimately founded 
upon a sympathy or correspondence of this kind. ! shall give an instance 
in things of a very frivolous nature, because in them the judgments of 
mankind are less apt to be perverted by wrong systerns. We may often 
approve of a jest, and think the laughter of the company quite just and 
proper, though we ourselves do not laugh, because, perhaps, we are in 
a grave humour, or happen to have our attention engaged with other 
objects. We have learned, however, from experience, what sort of pleas- 
antry is upon most occasions capable of making us laugh, and we observe 
that this is one of that kind. We approve, therefore, of the laughter of 
the company, and feel that it is natural and suitable to its object; because, 
though in our present mood we cannot easily enter into it, we are sen- 
sible that upon most occasions we should very heartily join in it. 
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The same thing often happens with regard to all the other passions. A 
stranger passcs by us in the strect with all the marks of the deepest afflic- 
tion, and we arc immediately told that he has just reccived the news of 
the death of his father. [t is impossible that, in this case, we should not 
approve of his grief. Yet it may often happen, without any defect of 
humanity on our part, that, so far from entcring into the violence of his 
sorrow, we should scarce conceive the first movements of concetn upon 
his account. Both he and his father, perhaps, are entircly unknown to 
us, or we happen to be employed about other things, and do not take 
time to picture out in our imagination the different circumstances of 
distress which must occur to him. We have learned, however, from 
experience, that such a misfortune naturally excites such a degree of 
sorrow, and we know that if we took time to consider his situation, fully 
and in all ils parts, we should, without doubt, most sincerely sympathize 
with him. It is upon the consciousness of this conditional sympathy, 
that our approbation of his sorrow is founded, even in those cases in 
which that sympathy does not actually take place; and the general rules 
derived from our preceding experience of what our sentiments would 
commonly correspond with, correct upon this, as upon many other 
occasions, the impropriety of our present emotions. 

The sentiment or affection of the heart from which any action pro- 
ceeds, and upon which its whole virtue or vice must ultimately depend, 
may be considered under two different aspects, or in two different rela- 
tions; first, in relation to the cause which excites it, or the motive which 
gives occasion to it; and secondly, in relation to the end which it pro- 
poses, or the effect which it tends to produce. 

In the suitableness or unsuitableness, in the proportion or dispropor- 
tion which the affection scems to bear to the cause or object which 
excites it, consists the propriety or impropriety, the decency or ungrace- 
fullness of the consequent action. 

In the bencficial or hurtful nature of the effects which the affection 
aims at, or tends to produce, consists the merit or demerit of the action, 
the qualities by which it is entitled to reward, or is deserving of punish- 
ment. 

Philosophers have, of late years, considered chiefly the tendency of 
affections, and have given little attention to the relation which they stand 
in to the cause which excites them. In common life, however, when we 
judge of any person's conduct, and of the sentiments which dirccted it, 
we constantly consider them under both these aspects. When we blame 
in another man the excesses of love, of grief, of resentment, we not only 
consider the ruinous effects which they tend to produce, but the little 
occasion which was given for them. The merit of his favourite, we say, 
is not so great, his misfortune is not so dreadful, his provocalion is not 
so extraordinary, as to justify so violent a passion. We should have 
indulged, we say; perhaps, have approved of the violence of his emotion, 
had the cause been in any respect proportioned to it. 
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When we judge in this manner of any affection, as proportioned or 
disproportioned to thc cause which excitcs it, it is scarce possible that we 
should make use of any other rule or canon but the correspondent affec- 
tion in ourselves. If, upon bringing thc case home to our own brcast, we 
find that the sentiments which it gives occasion to, coincide and tally 
with our own, we necessarily approve of them as proportioned and suit- 
able to their objects; if otherwise, we necessarily disapprove of them, as 
extravagant and out of proportion. 

Every faculty in one man is the measure by which he judges of the 
like faculty in another. Í judge of your sight by my sight, of your ear by 
my ear, of your reason by my reason, of your resentment by my resent- 
ment, of your love by my love. I neither have, nor can have, any other 
way of judging about them. 


CHAPTER IV 
'The same subject continued 


We may judge of the propricty or impropriety of the sentiments of 
another person by their correspondence or disagreement with our own, 
upon two different occasions; either, first, when the objects which excite 
them are considered without any peculiar relation, either to ourselves or 
to the person whose sentinients we judge of; or, secondly, when they are 
considered as peculiarly affecting onc or other of us. 

1. With regard to those objects which are considered without any 
peculiar relation either to ourselves or to the person whose sentiments 
we judge of; wherever his sentiments entirely correspond with our own, 
we ascribe to him thc qualitics of taste and good judgment. The beauty 
of a plain, the greatness of a mountain, the ornaments of a building, the 
expression of a picture, thc composition of a discourse, the conduct of a 
third person, the proportions of different quantities and numbers, the 
various appearances which the great machine of the universe is perpet- 
ually exhibiting, with the secret wheels and springs which producc them; 
all the general subjects of science and taste, are what wc and our com- 
panion regard as having no peculiar relation to either of us. We both 
look at them from the same point of view, and we have no occasion for 
sympathy, or for that imaginary change of situations from which it arises, 
in order to produce, with regard to these, the most perfect harmony of 
sentiments and affections. If, notwithstanding, we are often diffcrently 
affected, it arises either from the different degrees of attention, which 
our different habits of life allow us to give easily to the several parts of 
those complex objects, or from the different degrees of natural acutencss 
in the faculty of the mind to which they are addressed. 

When the sentiments of our companion coincide with our own in 
things of this kind, which are obvious and easy, and in which, perhaps, 
we never found a single person who differed from us, though we, no 
doubt, must approve of them, yet he seems to deserve no praise or admi- 
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ration on account of them. But when they not only coincide with our 
own, but lead and direct our own; when in forming them he appears to 
have attended to many things which we had overlooked, and to have 
adjusted them to all the various circumstances of their objects; we not 
only approve of them, but wonder and are surprised at their uncommon 
and unexpected acuteness and comprehensiveness, and he appears to 
deserve a very high degree of admiration and applause. lor approbation 
heightened by wonder and surprise, constitutes the sentiment which is 
properly called admiration, and of which applause is the natural expres- 
sion. The decision of the man who judges that exquisite beauty is pref- 
erable to the grossest deformity, or that twice two are equal to four, must 
certainly be approved of by all the world, but will not, surely, be much 
admired. It is the acute and delicate discernment of the man of taste, 
who distinguishes the minute, and scarce perceptible differences of beauty 
and deformity; it is the comprchensive accuracy of the experienced 
mathematician, who unravels, with ease, the most intricate and per- 
plexed proportions; it is the great leader in science and laste, the man 
who directs and conducts our own sentiments, the cxtent and superior 
justness of whose talents astonish us with wonder and surprise, who excites 
our admiration, and seems to deserve our applause: and upon this foun- 
dation is grounded the greater part of the praise which is bestowed upon 
what are called the intellectual virtues. 

The utility of those qualities, it may be thought, is what first recom- 
mends them to us; and, no doubt, the consideration of this, when we 
come to attend to it, gives them a new value. Originally, however, we 
approve of another man’s judgement, not as something useful, but as 
right, as accurate, as agrecable to truth and reality: and it is evident we 
attribute those qualities to it for no other reason but because we find that 
it agrees with our own. Taste, in the same manner, is originally approved 
of, not as useful, but as just, as delicate, and as preciscly suited to its 
object. The idea of the utility of all qualities of this kind, is plainly an 
afterthought, and not what first recommends them to our approbation 

2. With regard to those objects, which affect in a particular manner 
either ourselves or the person whose sentiments we judge of, it is at once 
more difficult to preserve this harmony and correspondence, and at the 
same timc, vastly morc important. My companion docs not naturally 
look upon the misfortune that has befallen me, or the injury that has 
been done me, from the saine point of view in which I consider them. 
They affect me much more nearly. We do not view them from the same 
station, as we do a picturc, or a poem, or a systein of philosophy, and 
are, thereforc, apt to be very differently affected by them. But I can 
much more easily overlook the want of this correspondence of senti- 
ments with regard to such indifferent objects as concern neither me nor 
my companion, than with regard to what interests me so much as the 
misfortune that has befallen me, or the injury that has been done me. 
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‘Though you despise that picture, or that poem, or even that system of 
philosophy, which 1 admire, there is little danger of our quarrelling upon 
that account. Neither of us can reasonably be much interested about 
them. They ought all of them to be matters of great indifference to us 
both; so that, though our opinions may be opposite, our affections may 
still be very nearly the same. But it is quite otherwise with regard to 
those objects by which either you or I are particularly affected. Though 
your judgments in matters of speculation, though your sentiments in 
matters of taste, are quite opposite to mine, I can easily overlook this 
opposition; and if | have any degree of temper, 1 may still find some 
entertainment in your conversation, even upon those very subjects. But 
if you have cither no fellow-feeling for the misfortunes 1 have met with, 
or none that bears any proportion to the grief which distracts me; or if 
you have either no indignation at the injuries | have suffered, or none 
that bears any proportion to the resentment which transports me, we can 
no longer converse upon these subjects. We become intolerable to one 
another. | can ncither support your company, nor you mine. You are 
confounded at my violence and passion, and | arn enraged at your cold 
insensibility and want of feeling. 

In all such cases, that there may be some correspondence of senti- 
ments between the spectator and the person principally concerned, the 
spectator must, first of all, endeavour, as much as he can, to put himself 
in the situation of the other, and to bring home to himself every little 
circumstance of distress which can possibly occur to the sufferer. He 
must adopt the whole case of his companion with all its minutest inci- 
dents; and strive to render as perfect us possible, that imaginary change 
of situation upon which his sympathy is founded. 

After all this, however, the emotions of the spectator will still be very 
apt to fall short of the violence of what is felt by the sufferer. Mankind, 
though naturally sympathetic, never conceive, for what has befallen 
another, that degrec of passion which naturally animates the person 
principally concerned. That imaginary change of situation, upon which 
their sympathy is founded, is but momentary. The thought of their own 
safety, the thought that they themselves are not really the sufferers, con- 
tinually intrudes itself upon them; and though it docs not hinder them 
from conceiving a passion somewhat analogous to what is felt by the 
sufferer, hinders them from conceiving any thing that approaches to the 
same degree of violence. The person principally concerned is sensible 
of this, and at the same time passionately desires a more complete sym- 
pathy. He longs for that relief which nothing can afford him but the 
entire concord of the affections of the spectators with his own. To see 
the emotions of their hearts, in every respect, beat time to his own, in 
the violent and disagreeable passions, constitutes his sole consolation. 
But he can only hope to obtain this by lowering his passion to that pitch, 
in which the spectators arc capable of going along with him. He must 
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flatten, if | may be allowed to say so, the sharpness of its natural tonc, 
in order to reduce it to harmony and concord with the emotions of those 
who are about him. What they feel, will, indced, always be, in some 
respects, different from what he feels, and compassion can never be 
exactly the same with original sorrow; becausc the secret consciousness 
that the change of situations, from which the sympathetic sentiment 
arises, is but imaginary, not only lowers it in degree, but, in some mea- 
sure, varies it in kind, and gives it a quitc different modification. These 
two sentiments, however, may, il is evident, have such a correspon- 
dence with onc anothcr, as is sufficient for the harmony of society. Though 
they will never be unisons, they may be concords, and this is all that is 
wanted or required. 

In order to produce this concord, as nature teaches the spectators to 
assume the circumstances of the person principally concerned, so she 
teaches this last in some mcasure to assume those of the spectators. As 
they are continually placing themselves in his situation, and thence con- 
ceiving emotions similar to what he feels; so he is as constantly placing 
himself in theirs, and thence conceiving some degrec of that coolness 
about his own fortune, with which he is sensible that they will view it. 
As they are constantly considering what they themselves would feel, if 
they actually were the sufferers, so he is as constantly led to imagine in 
what manner he would be affected if he was only onc of the spectators 
of his own situation. As their sympathy makes them look at it, in some 
measure, with his cycs, so his sympathy makes him look at it, in some 
measure, with theirs, especially when in their presence and acting under 
their observation: and as the reflected passion, which he thus conccives, 
is much weaker than the original one, it uccessarily abates the violence 
of what he felt before he came into thcir presence, before he began to 
recollect in what manner they would be affected by it, aud to view his 
situation in this candid and impartial light. 

The mind, therefore, is rarely so disturbed, but that the company of 
a friend will restore it to some degree of tranquillity and sedateness. The 
breast is, in some measure, calmed and composed the moment wc come 
into his presence. We arc immediately put in mind of the light in which 
he will view our situation, and we begin to view it ourselves in the same 
light; for the effect of sympathy is instantaneous. We expect less sympa- 
thy from a common acquaintance than from a friend: we cannot open 
to the former all those little circumstances which we can unfold to the 
latter: we assume, therefore, morc tranquillity before him, and endeav- 
our to fix our thoughts upon those general outlines of our situation which 
he is willing to consider. We cxpect still less sympathy from an assembly 
of strangers, and we assume, thereforc, still more tranquillity beforc them, 
and always endeavour to bring down our passion to that pitch, which 
the particular company we arc in may be expected to go along with. Nor 
is this only an assumed appearance: for if we are at all masters of our- 
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selves, the presence of a mere acquaintance will really composc us, still 
more than that of a friend; and that of an assembly of strangers still more 
than that of an acquaintance. 

Society and conversation, therefore, are the most powerful remedies 
for restoring the mind to its tranquillity, if, at any time, it has unfortu- 
natcly lost it; as well as the best preservatives of that equal and happy 
temper, which is so necessary to self-satisfaction and enjoyment. Men 
of retirement and speculation, who arc apt to sit brooding at home over 
either grief or resentment, though they may often have morc humanity, 
more generosity, and a nicer sense of honour, yet seldom possess that 
equality of temper which is so common among men of the world, 


CHAPTER V 


Of the amiable and respectable virtues 


Upon these two different efforts, upon that of the spectator to enter 
into the sentiments of the person principally concerned, and upon that 
of the person principally concerned, to bring down his emotions to what 
the spectator can go along with, arc founded two different sets of virtues. 
The soft, the gentle, the amiable virtues, the virtues of candid conde- 
scension and indulgent humanity, are founded upon the onc: the great, 
the awful and respectable, the virtues of self-denial, of self-government, 
of that command of the passions which subjects all the movements of 
our nature to what our own dignity and honour, and the propricty of 
our own conduct require, take their origin from the other. 

How amiable does he appear to be, whose sympathetic heart seems to 
reecho all the sentiments of those with whom he converses, who grieves 
for their calamities, who resents their injuries, and who rejoices at their 
good fortune! When we bring home to ourselves the situation of his 
companions, we cntcr into their gratitude, and feel what consolation 
they must derive from the tender sympathy of so affcctionate a friend. 
And for a contrary reason, how disagreeable does hc appear to be, whose 
hard and obdurate heart feels for himself only, but is altogether insensi- 
ble to the happiness or misery of others! We enter, in this case too, into 
the pain which his presence must give to every mortal with whom he 
converses, to those especially with whom we are most apt to sympathize, 
the unfortunate and the injured. 

On the other hand, what noble propriety and grace do we fecl in the 
conduct of those who, in their own case, exert that recollection and self- 
command which constitute the dignity of every passion, and which bring 
it down to what others can enter into! We are disgusted with that clam- 
orous gricf, which, without any delicacy, calls upon our compassion 
with sighs and tears and importunate lamentations. But we revercnce 
that reserved, that silent and majestic sorrow, which discovers itself only 
in the swelling of the eyes, in the quivering of the lips and cheeks, and 
in the distant, but affecting, coldness of the whole behavior. It imposes 
the like silence upon us. We regard it with respectful attention, and 
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watch with anxious concern over our whole behaviour, lest by any 
impropriety we should disturb that concerted tranquillity, which it requires 
so great an effort to support. 

The insolence and brutality of anger, in the same manner, when we 
indulge its fury without check or restraint, is, of all objects, thc most 
detestable. But we admire that noble and gencrous resentment which 
governs its pursuit of the greatest injurics, not by the rage which they 
are apt to excite in the breast of the sufferer, but by the indignation 
which they naturally call forth in that of the impartial spectator; which 
allows no word, no gesture, to escape it beyond what this morc cquitable 
sentiment would dictate; which never, even in thought, attempts any 
greater vengeance, nor desires to inflict any greater punishment, than 
what every indifferent person would rejoice to sec executed. 

And hence it is, that to feel much for others and little for ourselves, 
that to restrain our selfish, and to indulge our benevolent affections, 
constitutes the perfection of human nature; and can alone produce among 
mankind that harmony of sentiments and passions in which consists 
their whole grace and propriety. As to love our neighbour as we love 
ourselves is the great law of Christianity, su it is the greal precept of 
nature to love ourselves only as we love our neighbour, or what comes 
to the same thing, as our neighbour is capable of loving us. . 


SECTION 1 


Of the Degrees of the different Passions which are 
consistent with Propricty 
CHAPTER t 
Of the Passions which take their origin from the body 
CHAPTER II 


Of those Passions which take their origin from a particular tum or 
habit of the Imagination 


CHAPTER ttl 
Of the unsocial Passions 
CHAPTER. IV 
Of the social Passions 


CHAPTER V 


Of the selfish Passions 


[We have excluded all of Part 1, Section Wl. The five chapters in this section 
form a detailed taxonomy of what Smith takes to be the primary passions. 
Chapter | cnumerates the bodily passions —pain, sex, and hunger. While 
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these may overwhelm us physiologically, they are only fleeting in duration. 
As always, Smith has a telling example to drive home his point: “the loss of 
a leg may generally be regarded as a more real calamity than the loss of a 
mistress . . . [but] nothing is so soon forgot as pain.” 

Love, which thus tends to linger, is considered in chapter 2. “All serious 
and strong expressions [of it] . . . appear ridiculous to a third person" says 
Smith. In chapter 3 Smith abruptly turns to the “unsocial” passions which 
originate in the imagination—hatred and resentment. It is here that the 
sympathy principle assumes a decisive role. The capacity consciously to identify 
with thc feelings of others—our fellow-feeling—intervenes to bring these 
passions "down to a pitch much lower than that to which undisciplined 
nature would raise them.” Accordingly, it is the social passions which “please 
the indifferent spectator upon almost every occasion.” Thesc include gen- 
erosity, humanity and kindness, and are discussed in chapter 4. 

Chapter 5 concludes the revicw of the passions, juxtaposing what Smith 
terms the “selfish passions,” namely grief (or sorrow), with joy. Smith's com- 
parison continues in chapter | of Part l, Section III, preparing the way for 
what is to follow. | 


SECTION lil 


Of the Effects of Prosperity and Adversity upon the 
Judgment of Mankind with regard to the Propriety of 
Action; and why it is more easy to obtain their 
Approbation in the one state than in thc other 


CHAPTER I 


That though our sympathy with sorrow is generally a more lively 

sensation than our sympathy with joy, it commonly falls much 

more short of the violence of what is naturally felt by the person 
principally concerned 


CHAPTER U 


Of the origin of Ambition, and of the distinction of Ranks 


It is because mankind are disposed to sympathize more entircly with 
our joy than with our sorrow, that wc make parade of our riches, and 
conceal our poverty. Nothing is so mortifying as to be obliged to expose 
our distress to the view of the public, and to feel, that though our situa- 
tion is open ta the eyes of all mankind, no mortal conceives for us the 
half of what we suffer. Nay, it is chiefly from this regard to the scnti- 
ments of mankind, that we pursue riches and avoid poverty. For to what 
purpose is all the toil and bustle of this world? what is the end of avarice 
and ambition, of the pursuit of wealth, of power, and preeminence? Is 
it to supply the necessitics of nature? The wages of the meanest labourer 
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can supply them. We see that they afford him food and clothing, the 
comfort of a house, and of a family. If we examined his economy with 
rigour, we should find that he spends a great part of them upon conven- 
iences, which may be regarded as superfluities, and that, upon extraor- 
dinary occasions, he can give something cven to vanity and distinction. 

What then is the cause of our avcrsion to his situation, aud why should 
those who have been educated in thc higher ranks of life, regard it as 
worse than death, to be reduced to live, even without labour, upon the 
same simple fare with him, to dwell under the saine lowly roof, and to 
be clothed in the samc humble attire? Do they imagine that their stom- 
ach is better, or their sleep sounder in a palace than in a cullage? The 
contrary has been so often observed, and, indeed, is so very obvious, 
though it had never been observed, that there is nobody ignorant of it. 

From whence, then, arises that emulation which runs through all the 
different ranks of men, and what are the advantages which we propose 
by that great purpose of human life which we call bettering our condi- 
tion? To be observed, to be attended to, to be taken notice of with sym- 
pathy, complacency, and approbation, arc al! the advantages which we 
can propose to derive from it. It is the vanity, not the case, or the plca- 
sure, which interests us. But vanity is always founded upon the belief of 
our being the objcct of attention and approbation. The rich man glories 
in his riches, because he feels that they naturally draw upon him the 
attention of the world, and that mankind are disposed to go along with 
him in all those agreeable emotions witli which the advantages of his 
situation so readily inspire him. At the thought of this, his heart scems 
to swell and dilate itsclf within him, and he is fonder of his wealth, upon 
this account, than for all the other advantages it procures him. 

The poor man, on the contrary, is ashamed of his poverty. He feels 
that it either places him out of the sight of mankind, or, that if they take 
any notice of hiin, they have, however, scarce any fcllow-feeling with 
the misery and distress which he suffers. He is mortificd upon both 
accounts; for though to be overlooked, and to be disapproved of, are 
things entirely different, yet as obscurity covers us from the daylight of 
honour and approbation, to feel that we are taken no notice of, neces- 
sarily damps the most agrecable hope, and disappoints the most ardent 
desire, of human nature. ‘The poor man goes out and comcs in unheeded, 
and when in the midst of a crowd is in the same obscurity as if shut up 
in his own hovel. Those humble cares and painful attentions which 
occupy those in his situation, afford no amusement to the dissipated and 
the gay. They turn away their eyes from him, or if the extremity of his 
distress forces them to look at him, it is only to spurn so disagreeable an 
object from among them. ‘The fortunate and the proud wondcr at the 
insolence of human wretchedness, that it should dare to present itself 
before them, and with the loathsome aspcct of its misery presume to 
disturb the serenity of their happiness. 
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The man of rank and distinction, on the contrary, is observed by all 
the world. Every body is eager to look at him, and to conceive, at least 
by sympathy, that joy and exultation with which his circumstances nat- 
urally inspire him. His actions are the objects of the public care. Scarce 
a word, scarce a gesture, can fall from him that is altogether neglected. 
In a great assembly he is the person upon whom all direct their eyes; it 
is upon him that their passions seem all to wait with expectation, in 
order to receive that movement and direction which he shall impress 
upon them; and if his behaviour is not altogether absurd, he has, every 
moment, an opportunity of interesting mankind, and of rendering him- 
self the object of the observation and fellow-fccling of every body about 
him. It is this, which, notwithstanding the restraint it imposes, notwith- 
standing the loss of liberty with which it is attended, renders greatness 
the object of envy, and compensates, in the opinion of mankind, all that 
toil, all that anxiety, all those mortifications which must be undergone 
in the pursuit of it; and what is of yet more consequence, all that leisure, 
all that ease, all that carclcss security, which are forfeited forever by the 
acquisition. 

When we consider the condition of the great, in those delusive col- 
ours in which the imagination is apt to paint it, it seems to be almost 
the abstract idea of a perfect and happy state. It is the very state which, 
in all our waking dreams and idle reveries, we had sketched out to our- 
selves as the final object of all our desires. We feel, therefore, a peculiar 
sympathy with the satisfaction of those who arc in it. We favour all their 
inclinations, and forward all their wishes. What pity, we think, that any 
thing should spoil and corrupt so agreeable a situation! We could even 
wish them immortal; and it seems hard to us, that death should at last 
put an end to such perfect enjoyment. It is cruel, we think, in Nature 
to compel them from their exalted stations to that humble, but hospi- 
table home, which she has provided for all her children. Great King, 
live for ever! is the compliment, which, after the manner of eastern adu- 
lation, we should readily make them, if experience did not teach us its 
absurdity. Every calamity that befalls them, every injury that is done 
them, excites in the breast of the spectator tcn times more compassion 
and resentment than he would have felt, had the same things happened 
to other men. 

It is the misfortunes of Kings only which afford the proper subjects for 
tragedy. They resewble, in this respect, the misfortunes of lovers. Those 
two situations are the chief which interest us upon the theatre; because, 
in spite of all that reason and experience can tell us to the contrary, the 
prejudices of the imagination attach to these two statcs a happiness supe- 
tior to any other. To disturb, or to put an end to such perfect enjoyment, 
seems to be the most atrocious of all injuries. The traitor who conspires 
against the life of his monarch, is thought a greater monster than any 
other murderer. All the innocent blood that was shed in the civil wars, 
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provoked less indignation than the death of Charles I. A stranger to 
human naturc, who saw the indifference of men about the misery of 
their inferiors, and the regret and indignation which they feel for the 
misfortunes and suffcrings of those above them, would be apt to imag- 
ine, that pain must be more agonizing, and the convulsions of death 
more terrible ta persons of higher rank, than to those of meaner stations. 

Upon this disposition of mankind, to go along with all the passions of 
the rich and the powerful, is founded the distinction of ranks, and the 
order of society. Our obsequiousness to our superiors more frequently 
arises from our admiration for the advantages of their situation, than 
from any private expectations of benefit from their goodwill. ‘Their ben- 
efits can extend but to a few; but their fortunes interest almost every 
body. We are eager to assist them in completing a system of happiness 
that approaches so near to perfection; and we desire to serve them for 
their own sake, without any other recompense but the vanity or the 
honour of obliging them. Neither is our deference to their inclinations 
founded chiefly, or altogether, upon a regard to the utility of such sub- 
mission, and to the order of society, which is best supported by it. Even 
when the order of society seems to require that we should oppose them, 
we can hardly bring ourselves to do it. 

That kings are the servants of the people, to be obeyed, resisted, deposed, 
or punished, as the public convenience may require, is the doctrine of 
reason and philosophy; but it is not the doctrine of Nature. Naturc would 
teach us to submit to them for their own sake, to tremble aud bow down 
before their exalted station, to regard their smile as a reward sufficient to 
compensate any services, and to dread their displeasure, though no other 
evil were to follow from it, as the severest of all mortifications. To treat 
them in any respect as men, to reason and dispute with them upon 
ordinary occasions, requires such resolution, that there are few men 
whose magnanimity can support them in it, unless they are likewise 
assisted by familiarity and acquaintance. The strongest motives, the most 
furious passions, fear, hatred, and resentment, are scarce sufficient to 
balance this natural disposition to respect them: and their conduct must, 
either justly or unjustly, have excited the highest degree of all those 
passions, before the bulk of the people can be brought to oppose them 
with violence, or to desire to see them either punished oc deposed. Even 
when the people have been brought this length, they are apt to relent 
every moment, and easily relapse into their habitual state of deference 
to those whom they have been accustomed to look upon as their natural 
superiors. They cannot stand the mortification of their monarch. Com- 
passion soon takes the placc of resentment, they forget all past provoca- 
tions, their old principles of loyalty revive, and they run to re-establish 
the ruined authority of their old masters, with the same violence with 
which they had opposed it. The death of Charles | brought about the 
Restoration of the royal family. Compassion for James Il when he was 
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seized by the populace in making his escape on shipboard had almost 
prevented the Revolution, and made it go on morc heavily than before. 

Do the great seem insensible of the easy price at which they may 
acquire the public admiration; or do they seem to imagine that to them, 
as to other men, it must be thc purchasc cither of sweat or of blood? By 
what important accomplishments is the young nobleman instructed to 
support the dignity of his rank, and to render himself worthy of that 
superiority over his fellow-citizens, to which the virtue of his ancestors 
had raised them? Is it by knowledge, by industry, by patience, by self- 
denial, os by virtue of any kind? As all his words, as all his motions are 
attended to, he learns an habitual regard to every circumstance of ordi- 
nary behaviour, and studies to perform all those small duties with the 
most exact propriety. As he is conscious how much he is observed, and 
how much mankind are disposed to favour all his inclinations, he acts, 
upon the most indifferent occasions, with that freedom and clevation 
which the thought of this naturally inspires. His air, his manner, his 
deportment, all mark that elegant and graceful sense of his own superi- 
ority, which those who are bom to inferior stations can hardly ever arrive 
at. These are the arts by which he proposes to make mankind more easily 
submit to his authority, and to govern their inclinations according to his 
own pleasure: and in this he is seldom disappointed. These arts, sup- 
ported by rank and preeminence, are, upon ordinary occasions, suffi- 
cient to govern the world. 

Louis XIV during the greater part of his rcign, was regarded, not only 
in France, but over all Europe, as the most perfect model of a great 
prince. But what werc the talents aud virtues by which he acquired this 
great reputation? Was it by thc scrupulous and inflexible justice of all 
his undertakings, by the immense dangers and difficulties with which 
they werc attended, or by the unwearied and unrelenting application 
with which he pursucd them? Was it by his extensive knowledge, by his 
exquisite judgment, or by his heroic valour? It was by none of these 
qualities. But he was, first of all, the most powerful prince in Furope, 
and consequently held the highest rank among kings; and then, says his 
historian, "he surpassed all his courtiers in the gracefulness of his shape, 
and the majestic beauty of his features. ‘Ihe sound of his voice, noble 
and affecting, gaincd those hearts which his presence intimidated. He 
had a step and a deportment which could suit only him and his rank, 
aad which would have been ridiculous in any other person. The embar- 
rassment which he occasioned to those who spoke to him, flattered that 
secret satisfaction with which he fclt his own superiority. The old officer, 
who was confounded and faltered in asking him a favour, and not being 
able to conclude his discourse, said to him: Sir, your majesty, I hope, 
will believe that [ do not tremble thus before your enemies: had no 
difficulty to obtain what he demanded." 

These frivolous accomplishments, supported by his rank, and, no doubt 
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too, by a degree of other talents and virtues, which seems, however, not 
to have been much above mediocrity, established this prince in the esteem 
of his own age, and have drawn, even from posterity, a goad deal of 
respect for his memory. Compared with these, in bis own times, and in 
his own presence, no other virtue, it seems, appeated to have any merit. 
Knowledge, industry, valour, and bencficcuce, trembled, were abashed, 
and Jost all dignity before them. 

But it is not by accomplishments of this kind, that the man of inferior 
rank must hope to distinguish himself. Politeness is so much the virtue 
of the great, that it will do little honour to anybody but themselves. The 
coxcomb, who imitates their manner, and affects to be eminent by the 
superior propricty of his ordinary behaviour, is rewarded with a double 
share of contempt for his folly and presumption. Why should the man, 
whom nobody thinks it worthwhile to look at, be very anxious about the 
manner in which he holds up his head, or disposes of his arms while he 
walks through a room? He is occupied surely with a very superfluous 
attention, and with an attention too that marks a sense of his own impor- 
tance, which no other mortal can go along with. 

‘The most perfect modesty and plainness, joined to as much negli- 
gence as is consisten! with the respect duc to the company, ought to be 
the chief characteristics of the behaviour of a private man. If ever he 
hopes to distinguish himself, it must be by more important virtues, He 
must acquire dependants to balance thc dependants of the great, and he 
has no other fund to pay them from, but tlie labour of his body, and the 
activity of his mind. He must cultivate these therefore: he must acquire 
superior knowledge in his profession, and superior industry in the exer- 
cise of it. He must be patient in labour, resolute in danger, and firm in 
distress. These talents he must bring into public view, by the difficulty, 
importance, and, at the same timc, good judgment of his undertakings, 
and by the severe and unrelenting application with which he pursues 
them. Probity and prudence, generosity and frankness, must character- 
ize his behaviour upon all ordinary occasions; and he must, at the same 
time, be forward to engage in all those situations, in which it requires 
the greatest talents and virtues to act with propriety, but in which the 
greatest applause is to be acquired by those who can acquit themselves 
with honour. 

With what impatience docs the man of spirit and ambition, who is 
depressed by his situation, look round for some great opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself? No circumstances, which can afford this, appear to 
him undesirable. He even looks forward with satisfaction to the prospect 
of foreign war, or civil dissension; and, with secret transport and delight, 
sees through all the confusion and bloodshed which attend them, the 
probability of those wished-for occasions presenting themselves, in which 
he may draw upon himself the attention and admiration of mankind. 

The man of rank and distinction, on the contrary, whose whole glory 
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consists in the propriety of his ordinary behaviour, who is contented with 
the humble renown which this can afford him, and has no talents to 
acquire any other, is unwilling to embarrass himself with what can be 
attended cither with difficulty or distress. To figure at a ball is his grcat 
triumph, and to succeed in an intriguc of gallantry, his highest exploit. 
He has an aversion to all public confusions, not from the love of man- 
kind, for the great never look upon their inferiors as their fellow-crea- 
tures; nor yet from want of courage, for in that hc is seldom defective; 
but from a consciousness that he possesses nonc of the virtues which are 
required in such situations, and that thc public attention will certainly 
be drawn away from him by others. He may be willing to expose himself 
to some little danger, and to make a campaign when it happens to be 
the fashion. But he shudders with horror at the thought of any situation 
which demands the continual and long exertion of paticnce, industry, 
fortitude, and application of thought. These virtues arc hardly ever to be 
met with in men who are born to those high stations. In all governments 
accordingly, even in monarchies, the highest offices are gencrally pos- 
sessed, aud the whole detail of the administration conducted, by men 
who were educated in the middle aud inferior ranks of life, who have 
been carried forward by their own industry and abilities, though loaded 
with the jealousy, and opposed by the resentment, of all those who were 
born their superiors, and to whom the great, after having regarded them 
first with contempt, and afterwards with envy, arc at last contented to 
truckle with the same abject meanness with which they desire that the 
rest of mankind should behave to themselves. 

It is the loss of this easy empire over the affections of mankind which 
tenders the fall from greatness so insupportable. When the family of the 
king of Macedon was led in triumph by Paulus Aemilius, their misfor- 
tuncs, it is said, made them divide with their conqueror the attention of 
the Roman people. The sight of the royal children, whose tender age 
rendered them insensible of their situation, struck the spectators, amidst 
the public rejoicings and prosperity, with the tenderest sorrow and com- 
passion. Thc king appeared next in the procession; and seemed like onc 
confounded and astonished, and bereft of all sentiment, by the greatness 
of his calamities. His friends and ministers followed after him. As they 
moved along, they often cast their cycs upon their fallen sovercign, and 
always burst into tears at the sight; their whole behaviour demonstrating 
that they thought not of their own misfortunes, but were occupied entirely 
by the superior greatness of his. The gencrous Romans, on the contrary, 
beheld him with disdain and indignation, and regarded as unworthy of 
all compassion the man who could be so mean-spirited as to bear to live 
under such calamities. 

Yet what did thosc calamities amount to? According to the greater 
part of historians, he was to spend the remainder of his days, under the 
protection of a powerful and humane people, in a state which in itself 
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should seem worthy of envy, a state of plenty, ease, leisure, and security, 
from which it was impossible for him even by his own folly to fall. But 
he was no longer to be surrounded by that admiring mob of fools, flat 
terers, and dependants, who had formerly been accustomed to attend 
upon all his motions. He was no longer to be gazed upon by multitudes, 
nor to have it in his power to render hinisclf the object af their respect, 
their gratitude, their love, their admiration. ‘he passions of nations were 
no longer to mould themselves upon his inclinations. "his was that 
insupportable calamity which bercaved the king of all sentiment; which 
made his friends forget their own misfortunes; and which the Roman 
maguanimity could scarce conceive how any man could be so mean- 
spirited as to bear to survive. 

“Love,” says my Lord Rochefoucauld, “is commonly succeeded by 
ambition; but ambition is hardly ever succeeded by love." ‘That passion, 
when once it has got entire possession of the breast, will admit neither a 
rival nor a successor. To those who have been accustomed to the pos- 
session, or even to the hope of public admiration, all other pleasures 
sicken and decay. Of all the discarded statesmen who for their own case 
have studied to get the better of ambition, and to despise those honours 
which they could no longer arnve at, how few have been able to suc- 
ceed? The greater part have spent their time in the most listless and 
insipid indolence, chagrincd at the thoughts of their own insignificancy, 
incapable of being interested in the occupations of private life, without 
enjoyment, except when they talked of their former greatness, and with- 
out satisfaction, except when they were employed in some vain project 
to recover it. Are you in camest resolved never to barter your liberty for 
the lordly servitude of a court, but to live free, fearless, aud indepen- 
dent? There seems to be one way to continue in that virtuous resolution; 
and perhaps but one. Never enter the place from whence so few have 
been able to return; never come within the circle of ambition; nor ever 
bring yourself into comparison with those masters of the carth who have 
already engrassed the attention of half mankind before vou. 

Of such mighty importance does it appear to be, in the imaginations 
of mcn, to stand in that situation which sets them most in the view of 
gencral sympathy and attention. And thus, place, that great object which 
divides the wives of aldermen, is the end of half the labours of human 
life; and is the cause of all the tumult and bustle, all the rapine and 
injustice, which avarice and ambition have introduced into this world. 
People of sense, it is said, indeed despise place; that is, they despise 
sitting at the head of the table, and are indifferent who it is that is pointed 
out to the company by that frivolous circumstance, which the smallest 
advantage is capable of overbalancing. But rank, distinction, precini- 
nence, no man despises, unless he is either raised very much above, or 
sunk very much below, the ordinary standard of human nature; unless 
he is cither so confirmed in wisdom and real philosophy, as to be satis- 
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ficd that, while the propriety of his conduct renders him the just object 
of approbation, it is of little consequence thongh he be neither attended 
to, nor approved of; or so habituated to the idea of his own meanness, 
so sunk in slothful and sottish indifference, as entirely to have forgot the 
desire, and almost the very wish, for superiority. . . . 


CHAPTER iil 


Of the corruption of our moral sentiments, which is occasioned by 
this disposition to admire the rich and the great, and to despise or 
neglect persons of poor and mean condition 


‘This disposition to admire, and almost to worship, the rich and the 
powerful, and to despise, or, at least, to neglect persons of poor and 
mean condition, though necessary both to establish and to maintain the 
distinction of ranks and the order of society, is, at the same time, the 
great and tnost universal causc of the corruption of our moral senti- 
ments. That wealth and greatness are often regarded with the respect 
and admiration which ate due only to wisdom and virtue; and that the 
contempt, of which vice and folly are the only proper objects, is often 
most unjustly bestowed upon poverty and weakness, has been the com- 
plaint of moralists in all ages. 

We desire both to be respectable and to be respected. We dread both 
to be contemptible and to be contemned. But, upon coming into the 
world, we soon find that wisdom and virtue are by no means the sole 
objects of respect; nor vice and folly, of contempt. We frequently see the 
tespectful attentions of the world more strongly directed towards the rich 
and the great, than towards the wise and the virtuous. We see frequently 
the vices and follies of the powerful much less despised than the poverty 
and weakness of the innocent. To deserve, to acquire, and to enjoy the 
respect and admiration of mankind, are the great objects of ambition 
and emulation. Two different roads arc presented to us, equally leading 
to the attainment of this so much desired object; the onc, by the study 
of wisdom and the practice of virtue; the other, by the acquisition of 
wealth and greatness. Two different characters are presented to our emu- 
lation; the one, of proud ambition and ostentatious avidity; the other, of 
humble modesty and equitable justice. Two different models, two dif- 
ferent pictures, are held out to us, according to which we may fashion 
our own character and behaviour; the one more gaudy and glittering in 
its colouring; the other more correct and more exquisitely beautiful in 
its outlinc: the onc forcing itself upon the notice of every wandering eye; 
the other, attracting the attention of scarce any body but the most stu- 
dious and careful observer. They are the wise and the virtuous chiefly, 
a select. though, | am afraid, but a small party, who are the real and 
steady admirers of wisdom and virtue. The great mob of mankind are 
the admirers and worshippers, and, what may seem more extraordinary, 
most frequently the disinterested admirers and worshippers, of wealth 
and greatness. 
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The respect which we fecl for wisdom aud virtue is, no doubt, differ- 
ent from that which we conceive for wealth and gicatness; and it requires 
no very nice discernment to distinguish the difference. But, notwith- 
standing this difference, those sentiments bear a very considerable 
resemblance to one another. In some particular features they are, no 
doubt, different, but, in the general air of the countenance, they seem 
to be so very nearly the same, that inattentive observers are very apt to 
mistake the one for the other. 

In equal degrees of merit there is scarce any inan who does not respect 
morc the rich and the great, than the poor and the humble. With most 
men the presumption and vanity of the former are much more admired, 
than the real and solid merit of the latter. [t is scarce agreeable to good 
morals, or even to good language, perhaps, to say, that mere wealth and 
greatness, abstracted from merit and virtue, deserve our respect. We 
must acknowledge, however, that they alinost constantly obtain it; and 
that they may, therefore, be considered as, in some respects, the natural- 
objects of it. Those exalted stations may, no doubt, be coripletely degraded 
by vicc and folly. But the vice and folly must be very great, before they 
can operate this complete degradation. ‘The profligacy of a man of fash- 
ion is looked upon with much less contempt and aversion, than that of 
a man of meancr condition. In the latter, a single transgression of the 
rules of temperance and propriety, is commonly more resented, than 
the constant and avowed contempt of them ever is in the former. 

In the middling and inferior stations of life, the road to virtue and that 
to fortune, to such fortune, at least, as men in such stations cau reason- 
ably expect to acquire, are, happily in most cases, very nearly the same. 
In all the middling and inferior professions, real and solid professional 
abilities, joined to prudent, just, firm, and temperate conduct, can very 
seldom fail of success. Abilities will even sometimes prevail where the 
conduct is by no means correct: Either habitual imprudence, however, 
or injustice, or weakness, or profligacy, will always cloud, and some- 
times depress altogether, the most splendid professional abilites. Men in 
the inferior and middling stations of life, besides, can never be great 
enough to be above the law, which must generally overawe them into 
some sort of respect for, at least, the more important rules of justice. 
‘The success of such people, too, almost always depends upon the favour 
and good opinion of their neighbours and equals; and without a tolerably 
regular conduct these can very seldom be obtained. ‘The good old prov- 
etb, therefore, That honesty is the best policy, holds, in such situations, 
almost always perfectly truc. In such situations, therefore, we may gen- 
erally expect a considerable degree of virtue; and, fortunately for the 
good morals of society, these are the situations of by far the greater part 
of mankind. 

In the superior stations of life the case is unhappily not always the 
same. In the courts of princes, in the drawing-rooms of the great, where 
success and preferment depend, not upon the esteem of intelligent and 
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well-informed equals, but upon the fanciful and foolish favour of igno- 
rant, presumptuous, and proud superiors; flattery and falsehood too often 
prevail over merit and abilities. In such societies the abilities to please, 
are more regarded than the abilities to serve. In quiet and peaceable 
times, when the storm is at a distance, the prince, or great man, wishes 
only to be amused, and is even apt to fancy that he has scarce any 
occasion for the service of any body, or that those who amuse him are 
sufficiently able to serve him. The external graces, the frivolous accom- 
plishments of that impertinent and foolish thing called a man of fashion, 
are commonly more admired than the solid and masculine virtues of a 
warrior, a statesman, a philosopher, or a legislator. All the great and 
awful virtues, all the virtues which can fit, either for the council, the 
senate, or the field, are, by the insolent and insignificant flatterers, who 
commonly figure the most in such corrupted societies, held in the utmost 
contempt and derision. When the duke of Sully was called upon by 
Lewis the Thirteenth, to give his advice in some great emergency, he 
observed the favourites and courtiers whispering to one another, and 
smiling at his unfashionable appearance. “Whenever your majesty's 
father,” said the old warrior and statesman, “did me the honour to con- 
sult me, he ordered the buffoons of the court to retire into the antecham- 
ber"... 





PART II 
OF MERIT AND DEMERIT; OR, OF THE 
OBJECTS OF REWARD AND PUNISHMENT 
CONSISTING OF THREE SECTIONS 


SECTION I 
Of the Sense of Merit and Demerit - 


CHAPTER 1 
That whatever appears to be the proper object of gratitude, 
appears to deserve reward; and that, in the same manner, 
whatever appears to be the proper object of resentment, appears to 
deserve punishment 
CHAPTER 11 
Of the proper objects of gratitude and resentment 
CHAPTER III 
That where there is no approbation of the conduct of the 
person who confers the benefit, there is little sympathy with 
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as may seem most favourable to the happiness of all. He must not be 
satisfied with indolent benevolence, nor fancy himself the friend of 
mankind, because in his heart he wishes well to the prosperity of the 
world. That he may call forth the whole vigour of his soul, and strain 
every nerve, in order to produce those ends which it is the purpose of 
his being to advance, Nature has taught him, that neither himself nor 
mankind can be fully satisfied with his conduct, nor bestow upon it the 
full measure of applause, unless he has actually produced them. . . . 


PART III 


Of the Foundation of our Judgments 
concerning our own Sentiments and Conduct, 
and of the Sense of Duty 


Consisting of One Section 


CHAPTER I 


Of the Principle of Self-approbation and of Self-disapprobation 


In the two foregoing parts of this discourse, I have chiefly considered 
the origin and foundation of our judgments concerning the sentiments 
and conduct of others. I come now to consider more particularly the 
origin of those concerning our own. 

The principle by which we naturally either approve or disapprove of 
our own conduct, seems to be altogether the same with that by which 
we exercise the like judgments concerning the conduct of other people. 
We either approve or disapprove of the conduct of another man accord- 
ing as we feel that, when we bring his case home to ourselves, we either 
can or cannot entirely sympathize with the sentiments and motives which 
directed it. And, in the same manner, we either approve or disapprove 
of our own conduct, according as we feel that, when we place ourselves 
in the situation of another man, and view it, as it were, with his eyes 
and from his station, we either can or cannot entirely enter into and 
sympathize with the sentiments and motives which influenced it. We 
can never survey our own sentiments and motives, we can never form 
any judgment concerning them; unless we remove ourselves, as it were, 
from our own natural station, and endeavour to view them as at a certain 
distance from us. But we can do this in no other way than by endea- 
vouring to view them with the eyes of other people, or as other people 
are likely to view them. Whatever judgment we can form concerning 
them, accordingly, must always bear some secret reference, either to 
what are, or to what, upon a certain condition, would be, or to what, 
we imagine, ought to be the judgment of others. We endeavour to examine 
our own conduct as we imagine any other fair and impartial spectator 
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would examine it. If, upon placing ourselves in his situation, we thor- 
oughly enter into all the passions and motives which influenced it, we 
approve of it, by sympathy with the approbation of this supposed equi- 
table judge. If otherwise, we enter into his disapprobation, and con- 
demn it. 

Were it possible that a human creature could grow up to manhood in 
some solitary place, without any communication with his own species, 
he could no more think of his own character, of the propriety or demerit 
of his own sentiments and conduct, of the beauty or deformity of his 
own mind, than of the beauty or deformity of his own face. Al] these 
are objects which he cannot easily see, which naturally he does not look 
at, and with regard to which he is provided with no mirror which can 
present them to his view. Bring him into society, and he is immediately 
provided with the mirror which he wanted before. It is placed in the 
countenance and behaviour of those he lives with, which always mark 
when they enter into, and when they disapprove of his sentiments; and 
it is here that he first views the propriety and impropriety of his own 
passions, the beauty and deformity of his own mind. To a man who 
from his birth was a stranger to society, the objects of his passions, the 
external bodies which either pleased or hurt him, would occupy his 
whole attention. The passions themselves, the desires or aversions, the 
joys or sorrows, which those objects excited, though of all things the 
most immediately present to him, could scarce ever be the objects of his 
thoughts. The idea of them could never interest him so much as to call 
upon his attentive consideration. The consideration of his joy could in 
him excite no new joy, nor that of his sorrow any new sorrow, though 
the consideration of the causes of those passions might often excite both. 
Bring him into society, and all his own passions will immediately become 
the causes of new passions. He will observe that mankind approve of 
some of them, and are disgusted by others. He will be elevated in the 
one case, and cast down in the other; his desires and aversions, his joys 
and sorrows, will now often become the causes of new desires and new 
aversions, new joys and new sorrows: they will now, therefore, interest 
him deeply, and often call upon his most attentive consideration. 

Our first ideas of personal beauty and deformity, are drawn from the 
shape and appearance of others, not from our own. We soon become 
sensible, however, that others exercise the same criticism upon us. We 
are pleased when they approve of our figure, and are disobliged when 
they seem to be disgusted. We become anxious to know how far our 
appearance deserves either their blame or approbation. We examine our 
persons limb by limb, and by placing ourselves before a looking-glass, 
or by some such expedient, endeavour, as much as possible, to view 
ourselves at the distance and with the eyes of other people. If, after this 
examination, we are satisfied with our own appearance, we can more 
easily support the most disadvantageous judgments of others. If, on the 
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contrary, we are sensible that we are the natural objects of distaste, every 
appearance of their disapprobation mortifies us beyond all measure. A 
man who is tolerably handsome, will allow you to laugh at any little 
irregularity in his person; but all such jokes are commonly unsupporta- 
ble to one who is really deformed. It is evident, however, that we are 
anxious about our own beauty and deformity, only upon account of its 
effect upon others. If we had no connexion with society, we should be 
altogether indifferent about either. 

In the same manner our first moral criticisms are exercised upon the 
characters and conduct of other people; and we are all very forward to 
observe how each of these affects us. But we soon learn, that other peo- 
ple are equally frank with regard to our own. We become anxious to 
know how far we deserve their censure or applause, and whether to them 
we must necessarily appear those agreeable or disagreeable creatures which 
they represent us. We begin, upon this account, to examine our own 
passions and conduct, and to consider how these must appear to them, 
by considering how they would appear to us if in their situation. We 
suppose ourselves the spectators of our own behaviour, and endeavour 
to imagine what effect it would, in this light, produce upon us. This is 
the only looking-glass by which we can, in some measure, with the eyes 
of other people, scrutinize the propriety of our own conduct. If in this 
view it pleases us, we are tolerably satisfied. We can be more indifferent 
about the applause, and, in some measure, despise the censure of the 
world; secure that, however misunderstood or misrepresented, we are 
the natural and proper objects of approbation. On the contrary, if we are 
doubtful about it, we are often, upon that very account, more anxious 
to gain their approbation, and, provided we have not already, as they 
say, shaken hands with infamy, we are altogether distracted at the thoughts 
of their censure, which then strikes us with double severity. 

When I endeavour to examine my own conduct, when I endeavour 
to pass sentence upon it, and either to approve or condemn it, it is 
evident that, in all such cases, 1 divide myself, as it were, into two per- 
sons; and that I, the examiner and judge, represent a different character 
from that other I, the person whose conduct is examined into and judged 
of. The first is the spectator, whose sentiments with regard to my own 
conduct | endeavour to enter into, by placing myself in his situation, 
and by considering how it would appear to me, when seen from that 
particular point of view. The second is the agent, the person whom 1 
properly call myself, and of whose conduct, under the character of a 
spectator, I was endeavouring to form some opinion. The first is the 
judge; the second the person judged of. But that the judge should, in 
every respect, be the same with the person judged of, is as impossible, 
as that the cause should, in every respect, be the same with the effect. 

To be amiable and to be meritorious; that is, to deserve love and to 
deserve reward, are the great characters of virtue; and to be odious and 
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punishable, of vice. But all these characters have an immediate refer- 
ence to the sentiments of others. Virtue is not said to be amiable, or to 
be meritorious, because it is the object of its own love, or of its own 
gratitude; but because it excites those sentiments in other men. The 
consciousness that it is the object of such favourable regards, is the source 
of that inward tranquillity and self-satisfaction with which it is naturally 
attended, as the suspicion of the contrary gives occasion to the torments 
of vice. What so great happiness as to be beloved, and to know that we 
deserve to be beloved? What so great misery as to be hated, and to know 
that we deserve to be hated? 


CHAPTER II 


Of the love of Praise, and of that of Praise-worthiness; and of the 
dread of Blame, and of that of Blame-worthiness 


Man naturally desires, not only to be loved, but to be lovely; or to be 
that thing which is the natural and proper object of love. He naturally 
dreads, not only to be hated, but to be hateful; or to be that thing which 
is the natural and proper object of hatred. He desires, not only praise, 
but praise-worthiness; or to be that thing which, though it should be 
praised by nobody, is, however, the natural and proper object of praise. 
He dreads, not only blame, but blame-worthiness; or to be that thing 
which, though it should be blamed by nobody, is, however, the natural 
and proper object of blame. 

The love of praise-worthiness is by no means derived altogether from 
the love of praise. Those two principles, though they resemble one 
another, though they are connected, and often blended with one another, 
are yet, in many respects, distinct and independent of one another. 

The love and admiration which we naturally conceive for those whose 
character and conduct we approve of, necessarily dispose us to desire to 
become ourselves the objects of the like agreeable sentiments, and to be 
as amiable and as admirable as those whom we love and admire the 
most. Emulation, the anxious desire that we ourselves should excel, is 
originally founded in our admiration of the excellence of others. Neither 
can we be satisfied with being merely admired for what other people are 
admired. We must at least believe ourselves to be admirable for what 
they are admirable. But, in order to attain this satisfaction, we must 
become the impartial spectators of our own character and conduct. We 
must endeavour to view them with the eyes of other people, or as other 
people are likely to view them. When seen in this light, if they appear 
to us as we wish, we are happy and contented. But it greatly confirms 
this happiness and contentment when we find that other people, viewing 
them with those very eyes with which we, in imagination only, were 
endeavouring to view them, see them precisely in the same light in 
which we ourselves had seen them. Their approbation necessarily con- 
firms our own self-approbation. Their praise necessarily strengthens our 
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own sense of our own praise-worthiness. In this case, so far is the love 
of praise-worthiness from being derived altogether from that of praise; 
that the love of praise seems, at least in a great measure, to be derived 
from that of praise-worthiness. 

The most sincere praise can give little pleasure when it cannot be 
considered as some sort of proof of praise-worthiness. It is by no means 
sufficient that, from ignorance or mistake, esteem and admiration should, 
in some way or other, be bestowed upon us. If we are conscious that we 
do not deserve to be so favourably thought of, and that if the truth were 
known, we should be regarded with very different sentiments, our satis- 
faction is far from being complete. The man who applauds us either for 
actions which we did not perform, or for motives which had no sort of 
influence upon our conduct, applauds not us, but another person. We 
can derive no sort of satisfaction from his praises. To us they should be 
more mortifying than any censure, and should perpetually call to our 
minds, the most humbling of all reflections, the reflection of what we 
ought to be, but what we are not. A woman who paints, * could derive, 
one should imagine, but little vanity from the compliments that are paid 
to her complexion. These, we should expect, ought rather to put her in 
mind of the sentiments which her real complexion would excite, and 
mortify her the more by the contrast. To be pleased with such groundless 
applause is a proof of the most superficial levity and weakness. It is what 
is properly called vanity, and is the foundation of the most ridiculous 
and contemptible vices, the vices of affectation and common lying; fol- 
lies which, if experience did not teach us how common they are, one 
should imagine the least spark of common sense would save us from. 

The foolish liar, who endeavours to excite the admiration of the com- 
pany by the relation of adventures which never had any existence; the 
important coxcomb, who gives himself airs of rank and distinction which 
he well knows he has no just pretensions to; are both of them, no doubt, 
pleased with the applause which they fancy they meet with. But their 
vanity arises from so gross an illusion of the imagination, that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how any rational creature should be imposed upon by 
it. When they place themselves in the situation of those whom they 
fancy they have deceived, they are struck with the highest admiration 
for their own persons. They look upon themselves, not in that light in 
which, they know, they ought to appear to their companions, but in that 
in which they believe their companions actually look upon them. Their 
superficial weakness and trivial folly hinder them from ever turning their 
eyes inwards, or from seeing themselves in that despicable point of view 
in which their own consciences must tell them that they would appear 
to every body, if the real truth should ever come to be known. . . . 


” Applies makeup. 
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PART VI 
OF THE CHARACTER OF VIRTUE 
CONSISTING OF THREE SECTIONS 


SECTION I 


Of the Character of the Individual, so far as it affects 
his own Happiness; or of Prudence 


. . . The care of the health, of the fortune, of the rank and reputation 
of the individual, the objects upon which his comfort and happiness in 
this life are supposed principally to depend, is considered as the proper 
business of that virtue which is commonly called Prudence. 

We suffer more, it has already been observed, when we fall from a 
better to a worse situation, than we ever enjoy when we rise from a worse 
to a better. Security, therefore, is the first and the principal object of 
prudence. It is averse to expose our health, our fortune, our rank, or 
teputation, to any sort of hazard. It is rather cautious than enterprising, 
and more anxious to preserve the advantages which we already possess, 
than forward to prompt us to the acquisition of still greater advantages. 
The methods of improving our fortune, which it principally recom- 
mends to us, are those which expose to no loss or hazard; real knowledge 
and skill in our trade or profession, assiduity and industry in the exercise 
of it, frugality, and even some degree of parsimony, in all our expences. 

The prudent man always studies seriously and earnestly to understand 
whatever he professes to understand, and not merely to persuade other 
people that he understands it; and though his talents may not always be 
very brilliant, they are always perfectly genuine. He neither endeavours 
to impose upon you by the cunning devices of an artful impostor, nor 
by the arrogant airs of an assuming pedant, nor by the confident asser- 
tions of a superficial and imprudent pretender. He is not ostentatious 
even of the abilities which he really possesses. His conversation is simple 
and modest, and he is averse to all the quackish arts by which other 
people so frequently thrust themselves into public notice and reputation. 
For reputation in his profession he is naturally disposed to rely a good 
deal upon the solidity of his knowledge and abilities; and he does not 
always think of cultivating the favour of those little clubs and cabals, 
who, in the superior arts and sciences, so often erect themselves into the 
supreme judges of merit; and who make it their business to celebrate the 
talents and virtues of one another, and to decry whatever can come into 
competition with them. If he ever connects himself with any society of 
this kind, it is merely in self-defence, not with a view to impose upon 
the public, but to hinder the public from being imposed upon, to his 
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disadvantage, by the clamours, the whispers, or the intrigues, either of 
that particular society, or of some other of the same kind. 

The prudent man is always sincere, and feels horror at the very thought 
of exposing himself to the disgrace which attends upon the detection of 
falsehood. But though always sincere, he is not always frank and open; 
and though he never tells any thing but the truth, he does not always 
think himself bound, when not properly called upon, to tell the whole 
truth. As he is cautious in his actions, so he is reserved in his speech; 
and never rashly or unnecessarily obtrudes his opinion concerning either 
things or persons. 

The prudent man, though not always distinguished by the most exquisite 
sensibility, is always very capable of friendship. But his friendship is not 
that ardent and passionate, but too often transitory affection, which appears 
so delicious to the generosity of youth and inexperience. It is a sedate, 
but steady and faithful attachment to a few well-tried and well-chosen 
companions; in the choice of whom he is not guided by the giddy admi- 
ration of shining accomplishments, but by the sober esteem of modesty, 
discretion, and good conduct. But though capable of friendship, he is 
not always much disposed to general sociality. He rarely frequents, and 
more rarely figures in those convivial societies which are distinguished 
for the jollity and gaiety of their conversation. Their way of life might 
too often interfere with the regularity of his temperance, might interrupt 
the steadiness of his industry, or break in upon the strictness of his fru- 
gality.... 

The man who lives within his income, is naturally contented with his 
situation, which, by continual, though small accumulations, is growing 
better and better every day. He is enabled gradually to relax, both in the 
tigour of his parsimony and in the severity of his application; and he 
feels with double satisfaction this gradual increase of ease and enjoy- 
ment, from having felt before the hardship which attended the want of 
them. He has no anxiety to change so comfortable a situation, and does 
not go in quest of new enterprises and adventures, which might endan- 
ger, but could not well increase, the secure tranquillity which he actually 
enjoys. If he enters into any new projects or enterprises, they are likely 
to be well concerted and well prepared. He can never be hurried or 
driven into them by any necessity, but has always time and leisure to 
deliberate soberly and coolly concerning what are likely to be their con- 
sequences. 

The prudent man is not willing to subject himself to any responsibility 
which his duty does not impose upon him. He is not a bustler in busi- 
ness where he has no concern; is not a meddler in other people’s affairs; 
is not a professed counsellor or adviser, who obtrudes his advice where 
nobody is asking it. He confines himself, as much as his duty will per- 
mit, to his own affairs, and has no taste for that foolish importance 
which many people wish to derive from appearing to have some influ- 
ence in the management of those of other people. He is averse to enter 
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into any party disputes, hates faction, and is not always very forward to 
listen to the voice even of noble and great ambition. When distinctly 
called upon, he will not decline the service of his country, but he will 
not cabal in order to force himself into it, and would be much better 
pleased that the public business were well managed by some other per- 
son, than that he himself should have the trouble, and incur the respon- 
sibility, of managing it. In the bottom of his heart he would prefer the 
undisturbed enjoyment of secure tranquillity, not only to all the vain 
splendour of successful ambition, but to the real and solid glory of per- 
forming the greatest and most magnanimous actions. 

Prudence, in short, when directed merely to the care of the health, of 
the fortune, and of the rank and reputation of the individual, though it 
is regarded as a most respectable and even, in some degree, as an amia- 
ble and agreeable quality, yet it never is considered as one, either of the 
most endearing, or of the most ennobling of the virtues. It commands a 
certain cold esteem, but seems not entitled to any very ardent love or 
admiration. 

Wise and judicious conduct, when directed to greater and nobler pur- 
poses than the care of the health, the fortune, the rank and reputation 
of the individual, is frequently and very properly called prudence. We 
talk of the prudence of the great general, of the great statesman, of the 
great legislator. Prudence is, in all these cases, combined with many 
greater and more splendid virtues, with valour, with extensive and strong 
benevolence, with a sacred regard to the rules of justice, and all these 
supported by a proper degree of self-command. This superior prudence, 
when carried to the highest degree of perfection, necessarily supposes 
the art, the talent, and the habit or disposition of acting with the most 
perfect propriety in every possible circumstance and situation. It neces- 
sarily supposes the utmost perfection of all the intellectual and of all the 
moral virtues. It is the best head joined to the best heart. It is the most 
perfect wisdom combined with the most perfect virtue. It constitutes very 
nearly the character of the Academical or Peripatetic sage, as the inferior 
prudence does that of the Epicurean. . . . 


SECTION II 


Of the Character of the Individual, so far as it can 
affect the Happiness of other People 


CHAPTER I 


Of the Order in which Individuals are recommended by Nature to 
our care and attention 


mended to his own care; and every man is certainly, in every respect, 


Every man, as the Stoics used to say, is first and principally recom- | 
fitter and abler to take care of himself than of any other person. Every 
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man feels his own pleasures and his own pains more sensibly than those 
of other people. The former are the original sensations; the latter the 
teflected or sympathetic images of those sensations. The former may be 
said to be the substance; the latter the shadow. 

After himself, the members of his own family, those who usually live 
in the same house with him, his parents, his children, his brothers and 
sisters, are naturally the objects of his warmest affections. They are nat- 
urally and usually the persons upon whose happiness or misery his con- 
duct must have the greatest influence. He is more habituated to sympathize 
with them. He knows better how every thing is likely to affect them, and 
his sympathy with them is more precise and determinate, than it can be 
with the greater part of other people. It approaches nearer, in short, to 
what he feels for himself. . . . 

After the persons who are recommended to our beneficence, either 
by their connexion with ourselves, by their personal qualities, or by their 
past services, come those who are pointed out, not indeed to, what is 
called, our friendship, but to our benevolent attention and good offices; 
those who are distinguished by their extraordinary situation; the greatly 
fortunate and the greatly unfortunate, the rich and the powerful, the 
poor and the wretched. The distinction of ranks, the peace and order of 
Society, are, in a great measure, founded upon the respect which we 
naturally conceive for the former. The relief and consolation of human 
misery depend altogether upon our compassion for the latter. The peace 
and order of society, is of more importance than even the relief of the 
miserable. Our respect for the great, accordingly, is most apt to offend 
by its excess; our fellow-feeling for the miserable, by its defect. Moralists 
exhort us to charity and compassion. They warn us against the fascina- 
tion of greatness. This fascination, indeed, is so powerful, that the rich 
and the great are too often preferred to the wise and the virtuous. Nature 
has wisely judged that the distinction of ranks, the peace and order of 
society, would rest more securely upon the plain and palpable difference 
of birth and fortune, than upon the invisible and often uncertain differ- 
ence of wisdom and virtue. The undistinguishing eyes of the great mob 
of mankind can well enough perceive the former: it is with difficulty that 
the nice discernment of the wise and the virtuous can sometimes distin- 
guish the latter. In the order of all those recommendations, the benev- 
olent wisdom of nature is equally evident. . . . 


CHAPTER Ii 


Of the order in which Societies are by nature recommended to our 
Beneficence 


The same principles that direct the order in which individuals are 
recommended to our beneficence, direct that likewise in which societies 
are recommended to it. Those to which it is, or may be of most impor- 
tance, are first and principally recommended to it. 
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philosophical speculations, and contemplated the prosperity of the uni- 
verse, he neglected that of the Roman empire. The most sublime spec- 
ulation of the contemplative philosopher can scarce compensate the 
neglect of the smallest active duty. 


SECTION Ill 


Of Self-command 


The man who acts according to the rules of perfect prudence, of strict 
justice, and of proper benevolence, may be said to be perfectly virtuous. 
But the most perfect knowledge of those rules will not alone enable him 
to act in this manner: his own passions are very apt to mislead him; 
sometimes to drive him and sometimes to seduce him to violate all the 
tules which he himself, in all his sober and cool hours, approves of. The 
most perfect knowledge, if it is not supported by the most perfect self- 
command, will not always enable him to do his duty. 

Some of the best of the ancient moralists seem to have considered 
those passions as divided into two different classes: first, into those which 
it requires a considerable exertion of self-command to restrain even for 
a single moment; and secondly, into those which it is easy to restrain for 
a single moment, or even for a short period of time; but which, by their 
continual and almost incessant solicitations, are, in the course of a life, 
very apt to mislead into great deviations. 

Fear and anger, together with some other passions which are mixed 
or connected with them, constitute the first class. The love of ease, of 
pleasure, of applause, and of many other selfish gratifications, constitute 
the second. Extravagant fear and furious anger, it is often difficult to 
restrain even for a single moment. The love of ease, of pleasure, of 
applause, and other selfish gratifications, it is always easy to restrain for 
a single moment, or even for a short period of time; but, by their contin- 
ual solicitations, they often mislead us into many weaknesses which we 
have afterwards much reason to be ashamed of. The former set of pas- 
sions may often be said to drive, the latter, to seduce us from our duty. 
The command of the former was, by the ancient moralists above alluded 
to, denominated fortitude, manhood, and strength of mind, that of the 
latter, temperance, decency, modesty, and moderation. 

The command of each of those two sets of passions, independent of 
the beauty which it derives from its utility; from its enabling us upon all 
occasions to act according to the dictates of prudence, of justice, and of 
proper benevolence; has a beauty of its own, and seems to deserve for its 
own sake a certain degree of esteem and admiration. In the one case, 
the strength and greatness of the exertion excites some degree of that 
esteem and admiration. In the other, the uniformity, the equality and 
unremitting steadiness of that exertion. 

The man who, in danger, in torture, upon the approach of death, 
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preserves his tranquillity unaltered, and suffers no word, no gesture to 
escape him which does not perfectly accord with the feelings of the most 
indifferent spectator, necessarily commands a very high degree of admi- 
ration. If he suffers in the cause of liberty and justice, for the sake of 
humanity and the love of his country, the most tender compassion for 
his sufferings, the strongest indignation against the injustice of his per- 
secutors, the warmest sympathetic gratitude for his beneficent inten- 
tions, the highest sense of his merit, all join and mix themselves with 
the admiration of his magnanimity, and often inflame that sentiment 
into the most enthusiastic and rapturous veneration. The heroes of ancient 
and modern history, who are remembered with the most peculiar favour 
and affection, are, many of them, those who, in the cause of truth, 
liberty, and justice, have perished upon the scaffold, and who behaved 
there with that ease and dignity which became them. Had the enemies 
of Socrates suffered him to die quietly in his bed, the glory even of that 
great philosopher might possibly never have acquired that dazzling 
splendour in which it has been beheld in all succeeding ages. In the 
English history, when we look over the illustrious heads which have 
been engraved by Vertue and Howbraken, there is scarce any body, I 
imagine, who does not feel that the axe, the emblem of having been 
beheaded, which is engraved under some of the most illustrious of them; 
under those of the Sir Thomas Mores, of the Raleighs, the Russels, the 
Sydneys, etc., sheds a real dignity and interestingness over the characters 
to which it is affixed, much superior to what they can derive from all 
the futile ornaments of heraldry, with which they are sometimes accom- 
panied. 

Nor does this magnanimity give lustre only to the characters of inno- 
cent and virtuous men. It draws some degree of favourable regard even 
upon those of the greatest criminals; and when a robber or highwayman 
is brought to the scaffold, and behaves there with decency and firmness, 
though we perfectly approve of his punishment, we often cannot help 
regretting that a man who possessed such great and noble powers should 
have been capable of such mean enormities. 

War is the great school both for acquiring and exercising this species 
of magnanimity. Death, as we say, is the king of terrors; and the man 
who has conquered the fear of death, is not likely to lose his presence of 
mind at the approach of any other natural evil. In war, men become 
familiar with death, and are thereby necessarily cured of that supersti- 
tious horror with which it is viewed by the weak and unexperienced. 
They consider it merely as the loss of life, and as no further the object 
of aversion than as life may happen to be that of desire. They learn from 
experience, too, that many seemingly great dangers are not so great as 
they appear; and that, with courage, activity, and presence of mind, 
there is often a good probability of extricating themselves with honour 
from situations where at first they could see no hope. The dread of death 
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is thus greatly diminished; and the confidence or hope of escaping it, 
augmented. They learn to expose themselves to danger with less reluc- 
tance. They are less anxious to get out of it, and less apt to lose their 
presence of mind while they are in it. It is this habitual contempt of 
danger and death which ennobles the profession of a soldier, and bestows 
upon it, in the natural apprehensions of mankind, a rank and dignity 
superior to that of any other profession. The skillful and successful exer- 
cise of this profession, in the service of their country, seems to have 
constituted the most distinguishing feature in the character of the favourite 
heroes of all ages. . . . 

To act according to the dictates of prudence, of justice, and proper 
beneficence, seems to have no great merit where there is no temptation 
to do otherwise. But to act with cool deliberation in the midst of the 
greatest dangers and difficulties; to observe religiously the sacred rules of 
justice in spite both of the greatest interests which might tempt, and the 
greatest injuries which might provoke us to violate them; never to suffer 
the benevolence of our temper to be damped or discouraged by the 
malignity and ingratitude of the individuals towards whom it may have 
been exercised; is the character of the most exalted wisdom and virtue. 
Self-command is not only itself a great virtue, but from it all the other 
virtues seem to derive their principal lustre . . . 


CONCLUSION of the SIXTH PART 


Concern for our own happiness recommends to us the virtue of pru- 
dence: concern for that of other people, the virtues of justice and benef- 
icence; of which, the one restrains us from hurting, the other prompts 
us to promote that happiness. Independent of any regard either to what 
are, or to what ought to be, or to what upon a certain condition would 
be, the sentiments of other people, the first of those three virtues is 
originally recommended to us by our selfish, the other two by our benev- 
olent affections. Regard to the sentiments of other people, however, comes 
afterwards both to enforce and to direct the practise of all those virtues; 
and no man during, either the whole of his life, or that of any consid- 
erable part of it, ever trod steadily and uniformly in the paths of pru- 
dence, of justice, or of proper beneficence, whose conduct was not 
principally directed by a regard to the sentiments of the supposed impar- 
tial spectator, of the great inmate of the breast, the great judge and arbi- 
ter of conduct. 

If in the course of the day we have swerved in any respect from the 
rules which he prescribes to us; if we have either exceeded or relaxed in 
our frugality; if we have either exceeded or relaxed in our industry; if, 
through passion or inadvertence, we have hurt in any respect the interest 
or happiness of our neighbour; if we have neglected a plain and proper 
opportunity of promoting that interest and happiness; it is this inmate 
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who, in the evening, calls us to an account for all those omissions and 
violations, and his reproaches often make us blush inwardly both for our 
folly and inattention to our own happiness, and for our still greater indif- 
ference and inattention, perhaps, to that of other people. 

But though the virtues of prudence, justice, and beneficence, may, 
upon different occasions, be recommended to us almost equally by two 
different principles; those of self-command are, upon most occasions, 
principally and almost entirely recommended to us by one; by the sense 
of propriety, by regard to the sentiments of the supposed impartial spec- 
tator. Without the restraint which this principle imposes, every passion 
would, upon most occasions, rush headlong, if I may say so, to its own 
gratification. Anger would follow the suggestions of its own fury; fear 
those of its own violent agitations. Regard to no time or place would 
induce vanity to refrain from the loudest and most impertinent ostenta- 
tion; or voluptuousness from the most open, indecent, and scandalous 
indulgence. Respect for what are, or for what ought to be, or for what 
upon a certain condition would be, the sentiments of other people, is 
the sole principle which, upon most occasions, overawes all those muti- 
nous and turbulent passions into that tone and temper which the impar- 
tial spectator can enter into and sympathize with. 

Upon some occasions, indeed, those passions are restrained, not so 
much by a sense of their impropriety, as by prudential considerations of 
the bad consequences which might follow from their indulgence. In 
such cases, the passions, though restrained, are not always subdued, but 
often remain lurking in the breast with all their original fury. The man 
whose anger is restrained by fear, does not always lay aside his anger, 
but only reserves its gratification for a more safe opportunity. But the 
man who, in relating to some other person the injury which has been 
done to him, feels at once the fury of his passion cooled and becalmed 
by sympathy with the more moderate sentiments of his companion, who 
at once adopts those more moderate sentiments, and comes to view that 
injury, not in the black and atrocious colours in which he had originally 
beheld it, but in the much milder and fairer light in which his compan- 
ion naturally views it; not only restrains, but in some measure subdues, 
his anger. The passion becomes really less than it was before, and less 
capable of exciting him to the violent and bloody revenge which at first, 
perhaps, he might have thought of inflicting. 

Those passions which are restrained by the sense of propriety, are all 
in some degree moderated and subdued by it. But those which are 
restrained only by prudential considerations of any kind, are, on the 
contrary, frequently inflamed by the restraint, and sometimes (long after 
the provocation given, and when nobody is thinking about it) burst out 
absurdly and unexpectedly, and with tenfold fury and violence. 

Anger, however, as well as every other passion, may, upon many 
occasions, be very properly restrained by prudential considerations. Some 
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exertion of manhood and self-command is even necessary for this sort of 
restraint; and the impartial spectator may sometimes view it with that 
sort of cold esteem due to that species of conduct which he considers as 
a mere matter of vulgar prudence; but never with that affectionate admi- 
ration with which he surveys the same passions, when, by the sense of 
propriety, they are moderated and subdued to what he himself can read- 
ily enter into. In the former species of restraint, he may frequently dis- 
cern some degree of propriety, and, if you will, even of virtue; but it is a 
propriety and virtue of a much inferior order to those which he always 
feels with transport and admiration in the latter. 

The virtues of prudence, justice, and beneficence, have no tendency 
to produce any but the most agreeable effects. Regard to those effects, as 
it originally recommends them to the actor, so does it afterwards to the 
impartial spectator. In our approbation of the character of the prudent 
man, we feel, with peculiar complacency, the security which he must 
enjoy while he walks under the safeguard of that sedate and deliberate 
virtue. In our approbation of the character of the just man, we feel, with 
equal complacency, the security which all those connected with him, 
whether in neighbourhood, society, or business, must derive from his 
scrupulous anxiety never either to hurt or offend. In our approbation of 
the character of the beneficent man, we enter into the gratitude of all 
those who are within the sphere of his good offices, and conceive with 
them the highest sense of his merit. In our approbation of al] those 
virtues, our sense of their agreeable effects, of their utility, either to the 
person who exercises them, or to some other persons, joins with our 
sense of their propriety, and constitutes always a considerable, frequently 
the greater part of that approbation. 

But in our approbation of the virtues of self-command, complacency 
with their effects sometimes constitutes no part, and frequently but a 
small part, of that approbation. Those effects may sometimes be agree- 
able, and sometimes disagreeable; and though our approbation is no 
doubt stronger in the former case, it is by no means altogether destroyed 
in the latter. The most heroic valour may be employed indifferently in 
the cause either of justice or of injustice; and though it is no doubt much 
more loved and admired in the former case, it still appears a great and 
respectable quality even in the latter. In that, and in all the other virtues 
of self-command, the splendid and dazzling quality seems always to be 
the greatness and steadiness of the exertion, and the strong sense of pro- 
priety which is necessary in order to make and to maintain that exertion. 
The effects are too often but too little regarded. 
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Introduction and Plan of the Work 


The annual labour of every nation is the fund The produce of annual 
which originally supplies it with all the necessaries pour supplies annual 
and conveniences of life which it annually con- worse according to the 
sumes, and which consist always, either in the Pepin of produce to 
immediate produce of that labour, or in what is pur- 
chased with that produce from other nations. 

According therefore, as this produce, or what is purchased with it, 
bears a greater or smaller proportion to the number of those who are to 
consume it, the nation will be better or worse supplied with all the 
necessaries and conveniences for which it has occasion. 

But this proportion must in every nation be regulated by two different 
circumstances; first, by the skill, dexterity, and judgment with which its 
labour is generally applied; and, secondly, by the proportion between 
the number of those who are employed in useful labour, and that of 
those who are not so employed. Whatever be the soil, climate, or extent 
of territory of any particular nation, the abundance or scantiness of its 
annual supply must, in that particular situation, depend upon those two 
circumstances. 

The abundance or scantiness of this supply too seems to depend more 
upon the former of those two circumstances than upon the latter. Among 
the savage nations of hunters and fishers, every individual who is able to 
work, is more or less employed in useful labour, and endeavours to 
provide, as well as he can, the necessaries and conveniences of life, for 
himself, or such of his family or tribe as arc either too old, or too young, 
or too infirm to go a hunting and fishing. Such nations, however, are 
so miserably poor, that, from mere want, they are frequently reduced, 
or, at least, think themselves reduced, to the necessity sometimes of 
directly destroying, and sometimes of abandoning their infants, their old 
people, and those afflicted with lingering diseases, to perish with hun- 
ger, or to be devoured by wild beasts. Among civilised and thriving nations, 
on the contrary, though a great number of people do not labour at all, 
many of whom consume the produce of ten times, frequently of a hundred 
times more labour than the greater part of those who work; yet the pro- 
duce of the whole labour of the society is so great, that all are often 
abundantly supplied, and a workman, even of the lowest and poorest 
order, if he is frugal and industrious, may enjoy a greater share of the 
*To guide the reader through the Glasgow text we have added most but not all of Edwin Cannan's famous 
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necessaries and conveniences of life than it is possible for any savage to 
acquire. 

The causes of this improvement, in the productive powers of labour, 
and the order, according to which its produce is naturally distributed 
among the different ranks and conditions of men in the society, make 
the subject of the First Book of this Inquiry. 

Whatever be the actual state of the skill, dexterity, and judgment with 
which labour is applied in any nation, the abundance or scantiness of 
its annual supply must depend, during the continuance of that state, 
upon the proportion between the number of those who are annually 
employed in useful labour, and that of those who are not so employed. 
The number of useful and productive labourers, it will hereafter appear, 
is everywhere in proportion to the quantity of capital stock which is 
employed in setting them to work, and to the particular way in which it 
is so employed. The Second Book, therefore, treats of the nature of 
capital stock, of the manner in which it is gradually accumulated, and 
of the different quantities of labour which it puts into motion, according 
to the different ways in which it is employed. 

Nations tolerably well advanced as to skill, dexterity, and judgment, 
in the application of labour, have followed very different plans in the 
general conduct or direction of it; and those plans have not all been 
equally favourable to the greatness of its produce. The policy of some 
nations has given extraordinary encouragement to the industry of the 
country; that of others to the industry of towns. Scarce any nation has 
dealt equally and impartially with every sort of industry. Since the down- 
fall of the Roman empire, the policy of Europe has been more favoura- 
ble to arts, manufactures, and commerce, the industry of towns; than to 
agriculture, the industry of the country. The circumstances which seem 
to have introduced and established this policy are explained in the Third 
Book. 

Though those different plans were, perhaps, first introduced by the 
private interests and prejudices of particular orders of men, without any 
regard to, or foresight of, their consequences upon the general welfare 
of the society; yet they have given occasion to very different theories of 
political economy; of which some magnify the importance of that indus- 
try which is carried on in towns, others of that which is carried on in 
the country. Those theories have had a considerable influence, not only 
upon the opinions of men of learning, but upon the public conduct of 
princes and sovereign states. [ have endeavoured, in the Fourth Book, 
to explain, as fully and distinctly as I can, those different theories, and 
the principal effects which they have produced in different ages and 
nations. 

To explain in what has consisted the revenue of the great body of the 
people, or what has been the nature of those funds which, in different 
ages and nations, have supplied their annual consumption, is the object 
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of these Four first Books. The Fifth and last Book treats of the revenue 
of the sovereign, or commonwealth. In this book I have endeavoured to 
show; first, what are the necessary expences of the sovereign, or com- 
monwealth; which of those expences ought to be defrayed by the general 
contribution of the whole society; and which of them, by that of some 
particular part only, or of some particular members of it; secondly, what 
are the different methods in which the whole society may be made to 
contribute towards defraying the expences incumbent on the whole soci- 
ety, and what are the principal advantages and inconveniences of each 
of those methods: and, thirdly and lastly, what are the reasons and causes 
which have induced almost all modern governments to mortgage some 
part of this revenue, or to contract debts, and what have been the effects 
of those debts upon the real wealth, the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the society. 


BOOK I 
OF THE CAUSES OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
PRODUCTIVE POWERS OF LABOUR, AND OF 
THE ORDER ACCORDING TO WHICH ITS 
PRODUCE IS NATURALLY DISTRIBUTED 
AMONG THE DIFFERENT RANKS OF THE 
PEOPLE 


CHAPTER I 


Of the Division of Labour 


The greatest improvement in the productive pow- Division of labour is the 
ers of labour, and the greater part of the skill, dex- iir eit P 
terity, and judgment with which it is anywhere may be better under- 
directed, or applied, seem to have been the effects ee ebd 
of the division of labour. making. 

The effects of the division of labour, in the gen- 
eral business of society, will be more easily understood, by considering 
in what manner it operates in some particular manufactures. It is com- 
monly supposed to be carried furthest in some very trifling ones; not 
perhaps that it really is carried further in them than in others of more 
importance: but in those trifling manufactures which are destined to 
supply the small wants of but a small number of people, the whole 
number of workmen must necessarily be small; and those employed in 
every different branch of the work can often be collected into the same 
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workhouse, and placed at once under the view of the spectator. In those 
great manufactures, on the contrary, which are destined to supply the 
great wants of the great body of the people, every different branch of the 
work employs so great a number of workmen, that it is impossible to 
collect them all into the same workhouse. We can seldom see more, at 
one time, than those employed in one single branch. Though in such 
manufactures, therefore, the work may really be divided into a much 
greater number of parts, than in those of a more trifling nature, the 
division is not near so obvious, and has accordingly been much less 
observed. 

To take an example, therefore, from a very trifling manufacture; but 
one in which the division of labour has been very often taken notice of, 
the trade of the pin maker; a workman not educated to this business 
(which the division of labour has rendered a distinct trade), nor acquainted 
with the use of the machinery employed in it (to the invention of which 
the same division of labour has probably given occasion), could scarce, 
perhaps, with his utmost industry, make one pin in a day, and certainly 
could not make twenty. But in the way in which this business is now 
carried on, not only the whole work is a peculiar trade, but it is divided 
into a number of branches, of which the greater part are likewise pecu- 
liar trades. One man draws out the wire, another straightens it, a third 
cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for receiving the 
head; to make the head requires two or three distinct operations; to put 
it on, is a peculiar business, to whiten the pins is another; it is even a 
trade by itself to put them into the paper; and the important business of 
making a pin is, in this manner, divided into about eighteen distinct 
operations, which, in some manufactories, are all performed by distinct 
hands, though in others the same man will sometimes perform two or 
three of them. I have seen a small manufactory of this kind where ten 
men only were employed, and where some of them consequently per- 
formed two or three distinct operations. But though they were very poor, 
and therefore but indifferently accommodated with the necessary 
machinery, they could, when they exerted themselves, make among them 
about twelve pounds of pins in a day. There are in a pound upwards of 
four thousand pins of a middling size. Those ten persons, therefore, 
could make among them upwards of forty-eight thousand pins in a day. 
Each person, therefore, making a tenth part of forty-eight thousand pins, 
might be considered as making four thousand eight hundred pins in a 
day. But if they had all wrought separately and independently, and with- 
out any of them having been educated to this peculiar business, they 
certainly could not each of them have made twenty, perhaps not one 
pin in a day; that is, certainly not the two hundred and fortieth, perhaps 
not the four thousand eight hundredth part of what they are at present 
capable of performing, in consequence of a proper division and combi- 
nation of their different operations. 
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In every other art and manufacture, the effects of The effect is similar in 
the division of labour are similar to what they are in fants and allo in the 
this very trifling one; though, in many of them, the ments. 
labour can neither be so much subdivided, nor 
reduced to so great a simplicity of operation. The division of labour, 
however, so far as it can be introduced, occasions, in every art, a pro- 
portionable increase of the productive powers of labour. The separation 
of different trades and employments from one another, seems to have 
taken place, in consequence of this advantage. This separation too is 
generally carried furthest in those countries which enjoy the highest degree 
of industry and improvement; what is the work of one man, in a rude 
state of society, being generally that of several in an improved one. In 
every improved society, the farmer is generally nothing but a farmer; the 
manufacturer, nothing but a manufacturer. The labour too which is 
necessary to produce any one complete manufacture, is almost always 
divided among a great number of hands. How many different trades are 
employed in each branch of the linen and woollen manufactures, from 
the growers of the flax and the wool, to the bleachers and smoothers of 
the linen, or to the dyers and dressers of the cloth! The nature of agri- 
culture, indeed, does not admit of so many subdivisions of labour, nor 
of so complete a separation of one business from another, as manufac- 
tures. It is impossible to separate so entirely, the business of the grazier 
from that of the corn farmer, as the trade of the carpenter is commonly 
separated from that of the smith. The spinner is almost always a distinct 
person from the weaver; but the ploughman, the harrower, the sower of 
the seed, and the reaper of the corn, are often the same. The occasions 
for those different sorts of labour returning with the different seasons of 
the year, it is impossible that one man should be constantly employed 
in any one of them. 

This impossibility of making so complete and entire a separation of 
all the different branches of labour employed in agriculture, is perhaps 
the reason why the improvement of the productive powers of labour in 
this art, does not always keep pace with their improvement in manufac- 
tures. The most opulent nations, indeed, generally excel all their neigh- 
bours in agriculture as well as in manufactures; but they are commonly 
more distinguished by their superiority in the latter than in the former. 
Their lands are in general better cultivated, and having more labour and 
expence bestowed upon them, produce more, in proportion to the extent 
and natural fertility of the ground. But this superiority of produce is 
seldom much more than in proportion to the superiority of labour and 
expence. In agriculture, the labour of the rich country is not always 
much more productive than that of the poor; or, at least, it-is-never so 
much more productive, as it cómmonly is in manufactures. The corn 
of the rich country, therefore, wil] not always, in the same degree of 
goodness, come cheaper to market than that of the poor. The corn of 
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Poland, in the same degree of goodness, is as cheap as that of France, 
notwithstanding the superior opulence and improvement of the latter 
country. The corn of France is, in the corn provinces, fully as good, 
and in most years nearly about the same price with the corn of England, 
though, in opulence and improvement, France is perhaps inferior to 
England. The corn lands of England, however, are better cultivated 
than those of France, and the corn lands of France are said to be much 
better cultivated than those of Poland. But though the poor country, 
notwithstanding the inferiority of its cultivation, can, in some measure, 
tival the rich in the cheapness and goodness of its corn, it can pretend 
to no such competition in its manufactures; at least if those manufac- 
tures suit the soil, climate, and situation of the rich country. The silks 
of France are better and cheaper than those of England, because the silk 
manufacture, at least under the present high duties upon the importa- 
tion of raw silk, does not so well suit the climate of England as that of 
France. But the hardware and the coarse woollens of England are beyond 
all comparison superior to those of France, and much cheaper too in 
the same degree of goodness. In Poland there are said to be scarce any 
manufactures of any kind, a few of those coarser household manufac- 
tures excepted, without which no country can well subsist. 

This great increase of the quantity of work, which, ` The advantage is due to 
in consequence of the division of labour, the same — | [Vcc creams. 
number of people are capable of performing, is owing ` (2) saving of time, and 
to three different circumstances; first, to the increase — | (2 2pPlication of 


Dao . | machinery, invented by 
of dexterity in every particular workman; secondly, | workmen, or by 


to the saving of the time which is commonly lost in ende ang 
passing from one species of work to another; and 

lastly, to the invention of a great number of machines 

which facilitate and abridge labour, and enable one man to do the work 
of many. 

First, the improvement of the dexterity of the workman necessarily 
increases the quantity of the work he can perform, and the division of 
labour, by reducing every man's business to some one simple-operation, 
and by making this operation the sole employment of his life, necessarily 
increases very much the dexterity of the workman. A common smith, 
who, though accustomed to handle the hammer, has never been used 
to make nails, if upon some particular occasion he is obliged to attempt 
it, will scarce, I am assured, be able to make above two or three hundred 
nails in a day, and those too very bad ones. A smith who has been 
accustomed to make nails, but whose sole or principal business has not 
been that of a nailer, can seldom with his utmost diligence make more 
than eight hundred or a thousand nails in a day. I have seen several boys 
under twenty years of age who had never exercised any other trade but 
that of making nails, and who, when they exerted themselves, could 
make, each of them, upwards of two thousand three hundred nails in a 
day. The making of a nail, however, is by no means one of the simplest 
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operations. The same person blows the bellows, stirs or mends the fire 
as there is occasion, heats the iron, and forges every part of the nail: In 
forging the head too he is obliged to change his tools. The different 
operations into which the making of a pin, or of a metal button, is 
subdivided, are all of them much more simple, and the dexterity of the 
person, of whose life it has been the sole business to perform them, is 
usually much greater. The rapidity with which some of the operations 
of those manufactures are performed, exceeds what the human hand 
could, by those who had never seen them, be supposed capable of 
acquiring. 

Secondly, the advantage which is gained by saving the time com- 
monly lost in passing from one sort of work to another, is much greater 
than we should at first view be apt to imagine it. It is impossible to pass 
very quickly from one kind of work to another, that is carried on in a 
different place, and with quite different tools. A country weaver, who 
cultivates a small farm, must lose a good deal of time in passing from 
his loom to the field, and from the field to his loom. When the two 
trades can be carried on in the same workhouse, the loss of time is no 
doubt much less. It is even in this case, however, very considerable. A 
man commonly saunters a little in turning his hand from one sort of 
employment to another. When he first begins the new work he is seldom 
very keen and hearty; his mind, as they say, does not go to it, and for 
some time he rather trifles than applies to good purpose. The habit of 
sauntering and of indolent careless application, which is naturally, or 
tather necessarily acquired by every country workman who is obliged to 
change his work and his tools every half hour, and to apply his hand in 
twenty different ways almost every day of his life; renders him almost 
always slothful and lazy, and incapable of any vigorous application even 
on the most pressing occasions. Independent, therefore, of his defi- 
ciency in point of dexterity, this cause alone must always reduce consid- 
erably the quantity of work which he is capable of performing. 

Thirdly, and lastly, every body must be sensible how much labour is 
facilitated and abridged by the application of proper machinery. It is 
unnecessary to give any example. I shall only observe, therefore, that 
the invention of all those machines by which labour is so much facili- 
tated and abridged, seems to have been originally owing to the division 
of labour. Men are much more likely to discover easier and readier 
methods of attaining any object, when the whole attention of their minds 
is directed towards that single object, than when it is dissipated among a 
great variety of things. But in consequence of the division of labour, the 
whole of every man's attention comes naturally to be directed towards 
some one very simple object. It is naturally to be expected, therefore, 
that some one or other of those who are employed in each particular 
branch of labour should soon find out easier and readier methods of 
performing their own particular work, wherever the nature of it admits 
of such improvement. 
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A great part of the machines made use of in those manufactures in 
which labour is most subdivided, were originally the inventions of com- 
mon workmen, who, being each of them employed in some very simple 
operation, naturally turned their thoughts towards finding out easier and 
readier methods of performing it. Whoever has been much accustomed 
to visit such manufactures, must frequently have been shown very pretty 
machines, which were the inventions of such workmen, in order to 
facilitate and quicken their own particular part of the work. In the first 
fire engines, * a boy was constantly employed to open and shut alter- 
nately the communication between the boiler and the cylinder, accord- 
ing as the piston either ascended or descended. One of those boys, who 
loved to play with his companions, observed that, by tying a string from 
the handle of the valve, which opened this communication, to another 
part of the machine, the valve would open and shut without his assis- 
tance, and leave him at liberty to divert himself with his play-fellows. 
One of the greatest improvements that has been made upon this machine, 
since it was first invented, was in this manner the discovery of a boy who 
wanted to save his own labour. 

All the improvements in machinery, however, have by no means been 
the inventions of those who had occasion to use the machines. Many 
improvements have been made by the ingenuity of the makers of the 
machines, when to make them became the business of a peculiar trade; 
and some by that of those who are called philosophers or men of spec- 
ulation, whose trade it is, not to do any thing, but to observe every thing; 
and who, upon that account, are often capable of combining together 
the powers of the most distant and dissimilar objects. In the progress of 
society, philosophy or speculation becomes, like every other employ- 
ment, the principal or sole trade and occupation of a particular class of 
citizens. Like every other employment too, it is subdivided into a great 
number of different branches, each of which affords occupation to a 
peculiar tribe or class of philosophers; and this subdivision of employ- 
ment in philosophy, as well as in every other business, improves dexter- 
ity, and saves time. Each individual becomes more expert in his own 
peculiar branch, more work is done upon the whole, and the quantity 
of science is considerably increased by it. 


It is the great multiplication of the productions of | ence the universal 
ia * RC | ppulence of a well-gov- 
all the different arts, in consequence of the division sur ise ech ih 
of labour, which occasions, in a well-governed soci- iar a 
» i . ing t 
ety, that universal opulence which extends itself to fast norbi ob wok 
the lowest ranks of the people. Every workman has men. 


a great quantity of his own work to dispose of beyond 
what he himself has occasion for; and every other workman being exactly 
in the same situation, he is enabled to exchange a great quantity of his 


"Steam engines. 
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own goods for a great quantity, or, what comes to the same thing, for 
the price of a great quantity of theirs. He supplies them abundantly with 
what they have occasion for, and they accommodate him as amply with 
what he has occasion for, and a general plenty diffuses itself through all 
the different ranks of the society. 

Observe the accommodation of the most common artificer or day- 
labourer in a civilised and thriving country, and you will perceive that 
the number of people of whose industry a part, though but a small part, 
has been employed in procuring him this accommodation, exceeds all 
computation. The woollen coat, for example, which covers the day- 
labourer, as coarse and rough as it may appear, is the produce of the 
joint labour of a great multitude of workmen. The shepherd, the sorter 
of the wool, the wool-comber or carder, the dyer, the scribbler, the 
spinner, the weaver, the fuller, the dresser, with many others, must all 
join their different arts in order to complete even this homely produc- 
tion. How many merchants and carriers, besides, must have been 
employed in transporting the materials from some of those workmen to 
others who often live in a very distant part of the country! How much 
commerce and navigation in particular, how many shipbuilders, sailors, 
sailmakers, ropemakers, must have been employed in order to bring 
together the different drugs made use of by the dyer, which often come 
from the remotest corners of the world! What a variety of labour too is 
necessary in order to produce the tools of the meanest of those workmen! 
To say nothing of such complicated machines as the ship of the sailor, 
the mill of the fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let us consider 
only what a variety of labour is requisite in order to form that very simple 
machine, the shears with which the shepherd clips the wool. The miner, 
the builder of the furnace for smelting the ore, the feller of the timber, 
the burner of the charcoal to be made use of in the smelting house, the 
brickmaker, the bricklayer, the workmen who attend the furnace, the 
millwright, the forger, the smith, must all of them join their different 
arts in order to produce them. 

Were we to examine, in the same manner, all the different parts of 
his dress and household furniture, the coarse linen shirt which he wears 
next his skin, the shoes which cover his feet, the bed which he lies on, 
and all the different parts which compose it, the kitchen grate at which 
he prepares his victuals, the coals which he makes use of for that pur- 
pose, dug from the bowels of the earth, and brought to him perhaps by 
a long sea and a long land carriage, all the other utensils of his kitchen, 
all the furniture of his table, the knives and forks, the earthen or pewter 
plates upon which he serves up and divides his victuals, the different 
hands employed in preparing his bread and his beer, the glass window 
which lets in the heat and the light, and keeps out the wind and the 
rain, with all the knowledge and art requisite for preparing that beautiful 
and happy invention, without which these northern parts of the world 
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could scarce have afforded a very comfortable habitation, together with 
the tools of all the different workmen employed in producing those dif- 
ferent conveniences; if we examine, I say, all these things, and consider 
what a variety of labour is employed about each of them, we shall be 
sensible that without the assistance and cooperation of many thousands, 
the very meanest person in a civilised country could not be provided, 
even according to, what we very falsely imagine, the easy and simple 
manner in which he is commonly accommodated. Compared, indeed, 
with the more extravagant luxury of the great, his accommodation must 
no doubt appear extremely simple and easy; and yet it may be true, 
perhaps, that the accommodation of an European prince does not always 
so much exceed that of an industrious and frugal peasant, as the accom- 
modation of the latter exceeds that of many an African king, the absolute 
master of the lives and liberties of ten thousand naked savages. 


CHAPTER II 


Of the Principle which gives occasion to the Division 
of Labour 


This division of labour, from which so many The division of labour 

_ advantages are derived, is not originally the effect of arises from a propensity 
: any human wisdom, which foresees and intends that exchange. 

. general opulence to which it gives occasion. It is the This propensity is found 
' necessary, though very slow and gradual conse- —_ in man alone. 
quence of a certain propensity in human nature 

which has in view no such extensive utility; the propensity to truck, 
barter, and exchange-one thing for another. 

Whether this propensity be one of those original principles in human 
nature, of which no further account can be given; or whether, as seems 
more probable, it be the necessary consequence of the faculties of reason 
and speech, it belongs not to our present subject To enquire. It is com- 
mon to all men, and to be found in no other race of animals, which 
seem to know neither this nor any other species of contracts. Two grey- 
hounds, in running down the same hare, have sometimes the appear- 
ance of acting in some sort of concert. Each turns her towards his 
companion, or endeavours to intercept her when his companion turns 
her towards himself. 

This, however, is not the effect of any contract, but of the accidental 
concurrence of their passions in the same object at that particular time. 
Nobody ever saw a dog make a fair and deliberate exchange of one bone 
for another with another dog. Nobody ever saw one animal by its ges- 
tures and natural cries signify to another, this is mine, that yours; I am 
willing to give this for that. When an animal wants to obtain something 
either of a man or of another animal, it has no other means of persua- 
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sion but to gain the favour of those whose service it requires. A puppy 
fawns upon its dam, and a spaniel endeavours by a thousand attractions 
to engage the attention of its master who is at dinner, when it wants to 
be fed by him. Man sometimes uses the same arts with his brethren, and 
when he has no other means of engaging them to act according to his 
inclinations, endeavours by every servile and fawning attention to obtain 
their good will. He has not time, however, to do this upon every occa- 
sion. In civilised society he stands at all times in need of the cooperation 
and assistance of great multitudes, while his whole life is scarce suffi- 
cient to gain the friendship of a few persons. 

In almost every other race of animals each individual, when it is grown 
up to maturity, is entirely independent, and in its natural state has occa- 
sion for the assistance of no other living creature. But man has almost 
constant occasion for the help of his brethren, and it is in vain for him 
to expect it from their benevolence only. He will be more likely to pre- 
vail if he can interest their self-love in his favour, and show them that it 
is for their own advantage to do for him what he requires of them. Whoever 
offers to another a bargain of any kind, proposes to do this. Give me that 
which I want, and you shall have this which you want, is the meaning 
of every such offer; and it is in this manner that we obtain from one 
another the far greater part of those good offices which we stand in need 
of. It is not from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the 
baker, that we expect our dinner, but from their regard to their own 
interest. We address ourselves, not to their humanity but to their self- 
love, and never talk to them of our own necessities but of their advan- 
tages. Nobody but a beggar chooses to depend chiefly upon the benev- 
olence of his fellow-citizens. Even a beggar does not depend upon it 
entirely. The charity of well-disposed people, indeed, supplies him with 
the whole fund of his subsistence. But though this principle ultimately 
provides him with all the necessaries of life which he has occasion for, 
it neither does nor can provide him with them as he has occasion for 
them. The greater part of his occasional wants are supplied in the same 
manner as those of other people, by treaty, by barter, and by purchase. 
With the money which one man gives him he purchases food. The old 
clothes which another bestows upon him he exchanges for other old 
clothes which suit him better, or for lodging, or for food, or for money, 
with which he can buy either food, clothes, or lodging, as he has occa- 
sion. 

As it is by treaty, by barter, and by purchase, that — — ttis encouraged by self- 
we obtain from one another the greater part of those — fers Mads hus 
mutual good offices which we stand in need of, so giving rise to differences 
it is this same trucking disposition which originally —— quet mote imperant 
gives occasion to the division of labour. In a tribe of ences, and rendering 
hunters ot shepherd ‘edt kes b those differences useful. 

pherds a particular person makes bows 
and arrows, for example, with more readiness and 
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dexterity than any other. He frequently exchanges them for cattle or for 
venison with his companions; and he finds at last that he can in this 
manner get more cattle and venison, than if he himself went to the field 
to catch them. From a regard to his own interest, therefore, the making 
of bows and arrows grows to be his chief business, and he becomes a sort 
of armourer. Another excels in making the frames and covers of their 
little huts or moveable houses. He is accustomed to be of use in this way 
to his neighbours, who reward him in the same manner with cattle and 
with venison, till at last he finds it his interest to dedicate himself entirely 
to this employment, and to become a sort of house-carpenter. In the 
same manner a third becomes a smith or a brazier, a fourth a tanner or 
dresser of hides or skins, the principal part of the clothing of savages. 
And thus the certainty of being able to exchange all that surplus part of 
the produce of his own labour, which is over and above his own con- 
sumption, for such paits of the produce of other men's labour as he may 
have occasion for, ericourages every man to apply himself to a particular 
occupation, and to cultivate and bring to perfection whatever talent or 
genius he may possess for that particular species of business. 

~The difference of natural talents in different men is, in reality, much 
less than we are aware of, and the very different genius which appears to 
distinguish men of different professions, when grown up to maturity, is 
not upon many occasions so much the cause, as the effect of the division 
of labour. The difference between the most dissimilar characters, between 
a philosopher and a common street porter, for example, seems to arise 
not so much from nature, as from habit, custom, and education. When 
they came into the world, and for the first six or eight years of their 
existence, they were, perhaps, very much alike, and neither their parents 
nor play-fellows could perceive any remarkable difference. About that 
age, or soon after, they come to be employed in very different occupa- 
tions. The difference of talents comes then to be taken notice of, and 
widens by degrees, till at last the vanity of the philosopher is willing to 
acknowledge scarce any resemblance. But without the disposition to truck, 
barter, and exchange, every man must have procured to himself every 
necessary and convenience of life which he wanted. All must have had 
the same duties to perform, and the same work to do, and there could 
have been no such difference of employment as could alone give occa- 
sion to any great difference of talents. 

As it is this disposition which forms that difference of talents, so 
remarkable among men of different professions, so it is this same dispo- 
sition which renders that difference useful. Many tribes of animals 
acknowledged to be all of the same species, derive from nature a much 
more remarkable distinction of genius, than what, antecedent to custom 
and education, appears to take place among men. By nature a philoso- 
pher is not in genius and disposition half so different from a street porter, 
as a mastiff is from a greyhound, or a greyhound from a spaniel, or this 
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last from a shepherd's dog. Those different tribes of animals, however, 
though all of the same species, are of scarce any use to one another. 
The strength of the mastiff is not, in the least, supported either by the 
swiftness of the greyhound, or by the sagacity of the spaniel, or by the 
docility of the shepherd's dog. The effects of those different geniuses and 
talents, for want of the power or disposition to barter and exchange, 
cannot be brought into a common stock, and do not in the least contrib- 
ute to the better accommodation and convenience of the species. Each 
animal is still obliged to support and defend itself, separately and inde- 
pendently, and derives no sort of advantage from that variety of talents 
with which nature has distinguished its fellows. Among men, on the 
contrary, the most dissimilar geniuses are of use to one another; the 
different produces of their respective talents, by the general disposition 
to truck, barter, and exchange, being brought, as it were, into a com- 
mon stock, where every man may purchase whatever part of the produce 
of other men's talents he has occasion for. 


CHAPTER III 
That the Division of Labour is limited by the Extent of 
the Market 
As it is the power of exchanging that gives occa- Division of labour is 
sion to the division of labour, so the extent of this mied by ie ewent of 
division must always be limited by the extent of that ing. 
power, or, in other words, by the extent of the mar- Vaas tardes eindot 
ket. When the market is very small, no person can be carried on except in 


towns. 


have any encouragement to dedicate himself entirely 
to one employment, for want of the power to 
exchange all that surplus part of the produce of his 
own labour, which is over and above his own consumption, for such 
parts of the produce of other men's labour as he has occasion for. 

There are some sorts of industry, even of the lowest kind, which can 
be carried on nowhere but in a great town. A porter, for example, can 
find employment and subsistence in no other place. A village is by much 
too narrow a sphere for him; even an ordinary market town is scarce 
large enough to afford him constant occupation. In the lone houses and 
very small villages which are scattered about in so desert a country as 
the Highlands of Scotland, every farmer must be butcher, baker and 
brewer for his own family. In such situations we can scarce expect to 
find even a smith, a carpenter, or a mason, within less than twenty miles 
of another of the same trade. The scattered families that live at eight or 
ten miles distance from the nearest of them, must learn to perform 
themselves a great number of little pieces of work, for which, in more 
populous countries, they would call in the assistance of those workmen. 
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Country workmen are almost everywhere obliged to apply themselves to 
all the different branches of industry that have so much affinity to one 
another as to be employed about the same sort of materials. A country 
carpenter deals in every sort of work that is made of wood: a country 
smith in every sort of work that is made of iron. The former is not only 
a carpenter, but a joiner, a cabinetmaker, and even a carver in wood, as 
well as a wheelwright, a ploughwright, a cart and wagon maker. The 
employments of the latter are still more various. It is impossible there 
should be such a trade as even that of a nailer in the remote and inland 
parts of the Highlands of Scotland. Such a workman at the rate of a 
thousand nails a day, and three hundred working days in the year, will 
make three hundred thousand nails in the year. But in such a situation 
it would be impossible to dispose of one thousand, that is, of one day’s 
work in the year. . . . 


[The remainder of the chapter, a skeletal history of water transport from 
ancient Egypt to the eighteenth century, has been omitted. | 


CHAPTER IV 


Of the Origin and Use of Money 


When the division of labour has been once thor- Division of labour being 
oughly established, it is but a very small part of a AA 
man's wants which the produce of his own labour 
can supply. He supplies the far greater part of them by exchanging that 
surplus part of the produce of his own labour, which is over and above 
his own consumption, for such parts of the produce of other men's labour 
as he has occasion for. Every man thus lives by exchanging, or becomes 
in some measure a merchant, and the society itself grows to be what is 
properly a commercial society. 

But when the division of labour first began to take Difficulties of barter 
place, this power of exchanging must frequently have — !&*d to the selection of 


one commodity as 
been very much clogged and embarrassed in its money, for example, 

š cattle, salt, shells, cod, 
operations. One man, we shall suppose, has more tobacco, sogar, leather 
of a certain commodity than he himself has occa- and nails. 
sion for, while another has less. The former conse- 
quently would be glad to dispose of, and the latter to purchase, a part of 
this superfluity. But if this latter should chance to have nothing that the 
former stands in need of, no exchange can be made between them. 

The butcher has more meat in his shop than he himself can consume, 
and the brewer and the baker would each of them be willing to purchase 
a part of it. But they have nothing to offer in exchange, except the dif- 
ferent productions of their respective trades, and the butcher is already 
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provided with all the bread and beer which he has immediate occasion 
for. No exchange can, in this case, be made between them. He cannot 
be their merchant, nor they his customers; and they are all of them thus 
mutually less serviceable to one another. In order to avoid the inconve- 
nience of such situations, every prudent man in every period of society, 
after the first establishment of the division of labour, must naturally have 
endeavoured to manage his affairs in such a manner, as to have at all 
times by him, besides the peculiar produce of his own industry, a certain 
quantity of some one commodity or other, such as he imagined few 
people would be likely to refuse in exchange for the produce of their 
industry. 

Many different commodities, it is probable, were successively both 
thought of and employed for this purpose. In the rude ages of society, 
cattle are said to have been the common instrument of commerce; and, 
though they must have been a most inconvenient one, yet in old times 
we find things were frequently valued according to the number of cattle 
which had been given in exchange for them. The armour of Diomede, 
says Homer, cost only nine oxen; but that of Glaucus cost an hundred 
oxen. Salt is said to be the common instrument of commerce and 
exchanges in Abyssinia; a species of shells in some parts of the coast of 
India; dried cod at Newfoundland; tobacco in Virginia; sugar in some of 
our West India colonies; hides or dressed leather in some other coun- 
tries; and there is at this day a village in Scotland where it is not uncom- 
mon, I am told, for a workman to carry nails instead of money to the 
baker’s shop or the alehouse. 


In all countries, however, men seem at last to Metals were eventually 
: : iH : preferred because dura- 
have been determined by irresistible reasons to give Ple and divisible, 


the preference, for this employment, to metals above 

every other commodity. Metals cannot only be kept with as little loss as 
any other commodity, scarce any thing being less perishable that they 
are, but they can likewise, without any loss, be divided into any number 
of parts, as by fusion those parts can easily be reunited again; a quality 
which no other equally durable commodities possess, and which more 
than any other quality renders them fit to be the instruments of com- 
merce and circulation. The man who wanted to buy salt, for example, 
and had nothing but cattle to give in exchange for it, must have been 
obliged to buy salt to the value of a whole ox, or a whole sheep at a 
time. He could seldom buy less than this, because what he was to give 
for it could seldom be divided without loss; and if he had a mind to buy 
more, he must, for the same reasons, have been obliged to buy double 
or triple the quantity, the value, to wit, of two or three oxen, or of two 
or three sheep. If, on the contrary, instead of sheep or oxen, he had 
metals to give in exchange for it, he could easily proportion the quantity 
of the metal to the precise quantity of the commodity which he had 
immediate occasion for. 
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Different metals have been made use of by differ- Iron, copper, gold and 
: : silver, were at first used 
ent nations for this purpose. Iron was the common si Bui bas and 


instrument of commerce among the ancient Spar- coinage to show weight 
tans; copper among the ancient Romans; and gold Men 
and silver among all rich and commercial nations. 

Those metals seem originally to have been made use of for this pur- 
pose in rude bars, without any stamp or coinage. Thus we are told by 
Pliny, upon the authority of Timaeus, an ancient historian, that, till the 
time of Servius Tullius, the Romans had no coined money, but made 
use of unstamped bars of copper to purchase whatever they had occasion 
for. These rude bars, therefore, performed at this time the function of 
money. ... 

The inconvenience and difficulty of weighing those metals with exact- 
ness gave occasion to the institution of coins, of which the stamp, cov- 
ering entirely both sides of the piece and sometimes the edges too, was 
supposed to ascertain not only the fineness, but the weight of the metal. 
Such coins, therefore, were received by tale as at present, without the 
trouble of weighing. . . . 

It is in this manner that money has become in all civilised nations 
the universal instrument of commerce, by the intervention of which 
goods of all kinds are bought and sold, or exchanged for one another. 

What are the rules which men naturally observe The next inquiry is what 
in exchanging them either for money or for one bros a 
another, I shall now proceed to examine. These rules ] 
determine what may be called the relative or Valss may mean either 
exchangeable value of goods. value in exchange, 

The word VALUE, it is to be observed, has two 
different meanings, and sometimes expresses the utility of some partic- 
ular object, and sometimes the power of purchasing other goods which 
the possession of that object conveys. The one may be called value in 
use; the other, value in exchange. The things which have the greatest 
value in use have frequently little or no value in exchange; and, on the 
contrary, those which have the greatest value in exchange have fre- 
quently little or no value in use. Nothing is more useful than water: but 
it will purchase scarce any thing; scarce any thing can be had in exchange 
for it. A diamond, on the contrary, has scarce any value in use; but a 
very great quantity of other goods may frequently be had in exchange 
for it. 

In order to investigate the principles which regulate the exchangeable 
value of commodities, I shall endeavour to show, 

First, what is the real measure of this exchangeable value; or, wherein 
consists the real price of all commodities, 

Secondly, what are the different parts of which this real price is com- 
posed or made up. 

And, lastly, what are the different circumstances which sometimes 
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raise some or all of these different parts of price above, and sometimes 
sink them below their natural or ordinary rate; or, what are the causes 
which sometimes hinder the market price, that is, the actual price of 
commodities, from coinciding exactly with what may be called their 
natural price. 

I shall endeavour to explain, as fully and distinctly as I can, those 
three subjects in the three following chapters, for which I must very 
eamestly entreat both the patience and attention of the reader: his patience 
in order to examine a detail which may perhaps in some places appear 
unnecessarily tedious; and his attention in order to understand what may, 
perhaps, after the fullest explication which I am capable of giving of it, 
appear still in some degree obscure. I am always willing to run some 
hazard of being tedious in order to be sure that I am perspicuous; and 
after taking the utmost pains that I can to be perspicuous, some obscurity 
may still appear to remain upon a subject in its own nature extremely 
abstracted. 


CHAPTER V 


Of the real and nominal Price of Commodities, or of 
their Price in Labour, and their Price in Money 


Every man is rich or poor according to the degree Labour is the real mea- 
in which he can afford to enjoy the necessaries, “we ctexthonesable 
conveniences, and amusements of human life. But paic for all things. 
after the division of labour has once thoroughly taken 
place, it is but a very small part of these with which a man’s own labour 
can supply him. The far greater part of them he must derive from the 
labour of other people, and he must be rich or poor according to the 
quantity of that labour which he can command, or which he can afford 
to purchase. The value of any commodity, therefore, to the person who 
possesses it, and who means not to use or consume it himself, but to 
exchange it for other commodities, is equal to the quantity of labour 
which it enables him to purchase or command. Labour, therefore, is 
the real measure of the exchangeable value of all commodities. 

The real price of every thing, what every thing really costs to the man 
who wants to acquire it, is the toil and trouble of acquiring it. What 
every thing is really worth to the man who has acquired it, and who 
wants to dispose of it or exchange it for something else, is the toil and 
trouble which it can save to himself, and which it can impose upon 
other people. What is bought with money or with goods is purchased by 
labour as much as what we acquire by the toil of our own body. That 
money or those goods indeed save us this toil. They contain the value 
of a certain quantity of labour which we exchange for what is supposed 
at the time to contain the value of an equal quantity. Labour was the 
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BOOK III 
OF THE DIFFERENT PROGRESS OF 
OPULENCE IN DIFFERENT NATIONS 


CHAPTER I 


Of the natural Progress of Opulence 


The great commerce of every civilised society is The great commerce is 
that carried on between the inhabitants of the town — eus erek a and 
and those of the country. Ìt consists in the exchange — — >»vautly advantagenus 
of rude for manufacturcd produce, either immedi- M^ 
ately, or by the intervention of money, or of some sort of paper which 
represents money. The country supplies the town with the means of 
subsistence, and the materials of manufacture. The town repays this 
supply by sending back a part of the manufactured produce to the inhab- 
itants of the country. The town, in which there neither is nor can be 
any reproduction of substances, may very properly be said to gain its 
whole wealth and subsistence frorn the country. We must not, however, 
upon this account, imagine that the gain of the town is the loss of the 
country. The gains of both are mutual and reciprocal, and the division 
of labour is in this, as in all other cases, advantageous to all the differ- 
ent persons employed in the various occupations into which it is subdi- 
vided. 

The inhabitants of the country purchase of the town a greater quantity 
of manufactured goods, with the produce of a much smaller quantity of 
their own labour, than they must have employed had they attempted to 
prepare them themselves. The town affords a market for the surplus 
produce of the country, or what is over and above the maintenance of 
the cultivators, and it is there that the inhabitants of the country exchange 
it for something else which is in demand among them. The greater the 
number and revenue of thc inhabitants of the town, the more extensive 
is the market which it affords to those of the country; and the more 
extensive that market, it is always the more advantageous to a great num- 
ber. The corn which grows within a mile of the town, sells there for the 
same price with that which cornes from twenty miles distance. But the 
price of the latter must generally, not only pay the expence of raising 
and bringing it to market, but afford too the ordinary profits of agricul- 
ture to the farmer. The proprietors and cultivators of the country, there- 
fore, which lies in the neighbourhood of the town, over and above the 
ordinary profits of agriculture, gain, in the price of what they sell, the 
whole value of the carriage of the like produce that is brought from more 
distant parts, and they save, besides, the whole value of this carriage in 
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the price of what they buy. Compare the cultivation of the lands in the 
neighbourhood of any considerable town, with that of those which lie at 
some distance from it, and you will easily satisfy yourself how much the 
country is benefited by the commerce of the town. Among all the absurd 
speculations that have been propagated concerning the balance of trade, 
it has never pretended that either the country loses by its commerce with 
the town, or the town by that with the country which maintains it. 

As subsistence is, in the nature of things, prior to The cubivatian of the 
convenience and luxury, so the industry which pro- —— t» mus be bras to 
cures the former, must necessarily be prior to that town. though the town 
which ministers to the latter. The cultivation and — Ramee ede 
improvement of the country, therefore, which affords print it derives its 
subsistence, must, necessarily, be prior to the increase — "^ 
of the town, which furnishes only the means of convenience and luxury. 
Ít is the surplus produce of the country only, or what is over and above 
the maintenance of the cultivators, that constitutes the subsistence of 
the town, which can therefore increase only with the increase of this 
surplus produce. The town, indeed, may not always derive its whole 
subsistence from the country in its neighbourhood, or even from the 
territory to which it belongs, but from very distant countries; and this, 
though it forms no exception from the general rule, has occasioned con- 
siderable variations in the progress of opulence in different ages and 
nations. 


That order of things which necessity imposes in {hit order of things e 
general, though not in every particular country, is, bri cepe pni 


in every particular country, promoted by the natural agriculture 
inclinations of man. 1f human institutions had never 

thwarted those natural inclinations, the towns could nowhere have 
increased beyond what the improvement and cultivation of the territory 
in which they were situated could support; till such time, at least, as the 
whole of that territory was completely cultivated and improved. Upon 
equal, or nearly equal profits, most men will choosc to employ their 
capitals rather in the improvement and cultivation of land, than either 
in manufactures or in foreign trade. The man who employs his capital 
in land, has it more under his view and command, and his fortune is 
much less liable to accidents than that of the trader, who is obliged 
frequently to commit it, not only to the winds and the waves, but to the 
more uncertain elements of human folly and injustice, by giving great 
credits in distant countries to men, with whose character and situation 
he can seldom be thoroughly acquainted. The capital of the landlord, 
on the contrary, which is fixed in the improvement of his land, seems 
to be as well secured as the nature of human affairs can admit of. The 
beauty of the country besides, the pleasures of a country life, the tran- 
quility of mind which it promises, and wherever the injustice of human 
laws does not disturb it, the independence which it really affords, have 
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charms that more or less attract every body; and as to cultivate the ground 
was the original destination of man, so in every stage of his existence he 
seems to retain a predilection for this primitive employment. 


Without the assistance of some artificers, indeed, 


Cultivators require the 


the cultivation of land cannot be carried on, but a. 
with great inconvenience and continual inter- form = village, and then 
ruption. Smiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, and Sa 
ploughwrights, masons, and bricklayers, tanners, ofthe country 


shoemakers, and tailors, are people, whose service 

the farmer has frequent occasion for. Such artificers too stand, occasion- 
ally, in need of the assistance of one another; and as their residence is 
not, like that of the farmer, necessarily tied down to a precise spot, they 
naturally settle in the neighbourhood of one another, and thus form a 
small town or village. The butcher, the brewer, and the baker, soon join 
them, together with many other artificers and retailers, necessary or use- 
ful for supplying their occasional wants, and who contribute still further 
to augment the town. 

The inhabitants of the town and those of the country are mutually the 
servants of one another. The town is a continual fair or market, to which 
the inhabitants of the country resort, in order to exchange their rude for 
manufactured produce. It is this commerce which supplies the inhabi- 
tants of the town both with the materials of their work, and the means 
of their subsistence. The quantity of the finished work which they sell 
to the inhabitants of the country, necessarily regulates the quantity of 
the materials and provisions which they buy. Neither their employment 
nor subsistence, therefore, can augment, but in proportion to the aug- 
mentation of the demand from the country for finished work; and this 
demand can augment only in proportion to the extension of improve- 
ment and cultivation. Had human institutions, therefore, never dis- 
turbed the natural course of things, the progressive wealth and increase 
of the towns would, in every political society, be consequential, and in 
proportion to the improvement and cultivation of the territory or 
country. 


In our North American colonies, where unculti- 
vated land is still to be had upon easy terms, no 
manufactures for distant sale have ever yet been 
established in any of their towns. When an artificer 
has acquired a little more stock than is necessary for 
carrying on his own business in supplying the 


In the American coke 
med an artifices wha hus 
acquired sufheient stack 
becomes s planter 
instead of manufaciui- 
ing bos distant nale, asan 
counties where na 
uncultivated land can 
be procured. 


neighbouring country, he does not, in North Amer- 

ica, attempt to establish with it a manufacture for more distant sale, but 
employs it in the purchase and improvement of uncultivated land. From 
artificer he becomes planter, and neither the large wages nor the easy 
subsistence which that country affords to artificers, can bribe him rather 
to work for other people than for himself. He feels that an artificer is the 
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servant of his customers, from whom he derives his subsistence; but that 
a planter who cultivates his own land, and derives his necessary subsist- 
ence from the labour of his own family, is really a master, and indepen- 
dent of all the world. 

In countries, on the contrary, where there is either no uncultivated 
land, or none that can be had upon easy terms, every artificer who has 
acquired more stock than he can employ in the occasional jobs of the 
neighbourhood, endeavours to prepare work for more distant sale. The 
smith erects some sort of iron, the weaver some sort of linen or woollen 
manufactory. Those different manufactures come, in process of time, to 
be gradually subdivided, and thereby improved and refined in a great 
variety of ways, which may easily be conceived, and which it is therefore 
unnecessary to explain any further. 

In seeking for employment to a capital, manufac- Manufactures are natu- 
tures are, upon equal or nearly equal profits, natu- 17 prefered ta foreign 
rally preferred to foreign commerce, for the same 
reason that agriculture is naturally preferred to manufactures. As the 
capital of the landlord or farmer is more secure than that of the manu- 
facturer, so the capital of the manufacturer, being at all times more 
within his view and command, is more secure than that of the foreign 
merchant. In every period, indeed, of every society, the surplus part 
both of the rude and manufactured produce, or that for which there is 
no demand at home, must be sent abroad in order to be exchanged for 
something for which there is some demand at home. But whether the 
capital, which carries this surplus produce abroad, be a foreign or a 
domestic one, is of very little importance. If the society has not acquired 
sufficient capital both to cultivate all its lands, and to manufacture in 
the completest manner the whole of its rude produce, there is even a 
considerable advantage that that rude produce should be exported by a 
foreign capital, in order that the whole stock of the society may be 
employed in more useful purposes. The wealth of ancient Egypt, that of 
China and Indostan, sufficiently demonstrate that a nation may attain a 
very high degree of opulence, though the greater part of its exportation 
trade be carried on by foreigners. The progress of our North American 
and West Indian colonies would have been much less rapid, had no 
capital but what belonged to themselves been employed in exporting 
their surplus produce. 

According to the natural course of things, there- sa the natural course of 
fore, the greater part of the capital of every growing Mune." f= agricul- 
society is, first, directed to agriculture, afterwards to nues, and finally foreign 
manufactures, and last of all to foreign commerce. — 7" 

This order of things is so very natural, that in every society that had any 
territory, it has always, I believe, been in some degree observed. Some 
of their lands must have been cultivated before any considerable towns 
could be established, and some sort of coarse industry of the manufac- 
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turing kind must have becn carried on in those towns, before they could 
well think of employing themselves in foreign commerce. 

But though this natural order of things must have But this order has been 
taken placc in sorne degree in every such society, it pum oT 
has, in all the modern states of Europe, been, in 
many respects, entirely inverted. The foreign commerce of some of their 
cities has introduced all them finer manufactures, or such as were fit for 
distant sale; and manufactures and foreign commerce together, have given 
birth to the principal improvements of agriculture. The manners and 
customs which the nature of their original government introduced, and 
which remained after that government was greatly altered, necessarily 
forced them into this unnatural and retrograde order. . . . 


[Chapter 2, “Of the Discouragement of Agriculture i in the Ancient State of 
Europe After the Fall of the Roman Empire," and chapter 3, "Of the Rise 
and Progress of Cities and Towns After the Fall of the Roman Empire," 
have been excluded. Both chapters draw heavily on the Lectures on Juris- 
prudence, historically elaborating thc breakdown of feudal order in a manner 
similar to many figures in the Scottish Enlightenment—especially David 
Hume, Adam Ferguson, and James Millar. Chapter 4 nicely illustrates Smith's 
contribution to this mode of stylized history, the predecessor of the “mate- 
rialist" conception found in Marx.] 


CHAPTER IV 


How the Commerce of the Towns contributed to the 
Improvement of the Country 


The increase and riches of commercial and man- ‘The rise of towns bens- 
ufacturing towns, contributed to the improvement ft ihe emuo, a 
and cultivation of the countries to which they (1a ready markei form 
belonged, in three different ways. Lands inen E 

First, by affording a great and ready market for ieri pim 
the rude produce of the country, they gave encour- — — tease ander and qo 
agement to its cultivation and further improvement.  foyenment were intu- 


This benefit was not even confined to the countries 

in which they were situated, but extended more or less to all those with 
which they had any dealings. To all of them they afforded a market for 
some part either of their rude or manufactured produce, and conse- 
quently gave some encouragement to the industry and improvement of 
all. Their own country, however, on account of its neighbourhood, nec- 
essarily derived the greatest benefit from this market. Its rude producc 
being charged with less carriage, the traders could pay the growers a 
better price for it, and yet afford it as cheap to the consumers as that of 
more distant countries. 
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Secondly, the wealth acquired by the inhabitants of cities was fre- 
quently employed in purchasing such lands as were to be sold, of which 
a great part would frequently be uncultivated. Merchants are commonly 
ambitious of becoming country gentlemen, and when they do, they are 
generally the best of all improvers. A merchant is accustomed to employ 
his money chiefly in profitable projects; whereas a mere country gentle- 
man is accustomed to employ it chiefly in expencc. The one often sees 
his money go from him and return to him again with a profit: the other, 
when once he parts with it, very seldom expects to see any more of it. 
Those different habits naturally affect their temper and disposition in 
every sort of business. A merchant is commonly a bold; a country gentle- 
man, a timid undertaker. The one is not afraid to lay out at once a large 
capital upon the improvement of his land, when he has a probable pros- 
pect of raising the value of it in proportion to the expence. The other, if 
he has any capital, which is not always the case, seldom ventures to 
employ it in this manner. If he improves at all, it is commonly not with 
a capital, but with what he can save out of his annual revenue. Whoever 
has had the fortune to live in a mercantile town situated in an unim- 
proved country, must have frequently observed how much more spirited 
the operations of merchants were in this way, than those of mere country 
gentlemen. The habits, besides, of order, economy, and attention, to 
which mercantile business naturally forms a merchant, render him much 
fitter to execute, with profit and success, any project of improvement. 

Thirdly, and lastly, commerce and manufactures gradually intro- 
duced order and good government, and with them, the liberty and secu- 
rity of individuals, among the inhabitants of the country, who had before 
lived almost in a continual state of war with their neighbours, and of 
servile dependency upon their superiors. This, though it has been the 
least observed, is by far the most important of all their effects. Mr. Hume 
is the only writer who, so far as | know, has hitherto taken notice of it. 


In a country which has neither foreign com- Before foreign com- 
meee and fine manu- 
merce, nor any of the finer manufactures, a great — SON Nhe Ri 
proprietor, having nothing for which he can exchange great proprieton ace su- 
rounded by bands of 


the greater part of the produce of his lands which is 
over and above the maintenance of the cultivators, 
consumes the whole in rustic hospitality at home. If this surplus produce 
is sufficient to maintain a hundred or a thousand men, he can make use 
of it in no other way than by maintaining a hundred or a thousand men. 
He is at all times, therefore, surrounded with a multitude of retainers 
and dependants, who having no equivalent to give in retum for their 
maintenance, but being fed entirely by his bounty, must obey him, for 
the same reason that soldiers must obey the prince who pays them. 
Therefore the extension of commerce and manufactures in Europe, the 
hospitality of the rich and the great, from the sovereign down to the 
smallest baron, exceeded every thing which in the present times we can 
easily form a notion of. . . . 


retainers, 
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Upon the authority which the great proprietors The power of the 
necessarily had in such a state of things over their rérit e catene 
tenants and retainers, was founded the power of the 
ancient barons, They necessarily becarne the judges in peace, and the 
leaders in war, of all who dwelt upon their estates. They could maintain 
order and execute the law within their respective demesnes, because 
each of them could there turn the whole force of all the inhabitants 
against the injustice of any one. No other person had sufficient authority 
to do this. The king in particular had not. In those ancient times he was 
little more than the greatest proprietor in his dominions, to whom, for 
the sake of common defence against their common enemies, the other 
great proprietors paid certain respects. ‘l'o have enforced payment of a 
small debt within the lands of a great proprietor, where all the inhabi- 
tants wcre armed and accustomed to stand by one another, would have 
cost the king, had he attempted it by his own authority, almost the same 
effort as to extinguish a civil war. He was, therefore, obliged to abandon 
the administration of justice through the greater part of the country, to 
those who were capable of administering it; and for the same reason to 
leave the command of the country militia to those whom that militia 
would obey. 

It is a mistake to imagine that those territorial It was anterior to and 
jurisdictions took their origin from the feudal law.  pdependem of the few 
Not only the highest jurisdictions both civil and 
criminal, but the power of levying troops, of coining money, and even 
that of making bylaws for the government of their own people, were all 
rights possessed allodially by the great proprietors of land several centu- 
ries before even the name of the feudal law was known in Europe. The 
authority and jurisdiction of the Saxon lords in England, appear to have 
been as great before the conquest, as that of any of the Norman lords 
after it. But the feudal law is not supposed to have become the common 
law of England till after the conquest. That the most extensive authority 
and jurisdictions were possessed by the great lords in France allodially, 
long before the feudal law was introduced into that country, is a matter 
of fact that admits of no doubt. That authority and those jurisdictions all 
necessarily flowed from the state of property and manners just now 
described. . . . 


The introduction of the feudal law, so far from H was moderated by the 
extending, may be regarded as an attempt to mod- feudal law, and under- 


mined by foreign com- 
erate the authority of the great allodial lords. It merce E 


established a regular subordination, accompanied 

with a long train of services and duties, from the king down to the small- 
est proprietor. During the minority of the proprietor, the rent, together 
with the management of his lands, fell into the hands of his immediate 
superior, and, consequently, those of all great proprietors into the hands 
of the king, who was charged with the maintenance and education of 
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the pupil, and who, from his authority as guardian, was supposed to 
have a right of disposing of him in marriage, provided it was in a manner 
not unsuitable to his rank. But though this institution necessarily tended 
to strengthen the authority of the king, and to weaken that of the great 
proprietors, it could not do either sufficiently for establishing order and 
good government among the inhabitants of the country; because it could 
not alter sufficiently that state of property and manners from which the 
disorders arose. The authority of government still continued to be, as 
before, too weak in the head and too strong in the inferior members, 
and the excessive strength of thc inferior members was the cause of the 
weakness of the head. After the institution of feudal subordination, the 
king was as incapable of restraining the violence of the great lords as 
before. ‘They still continued to make war according to their own discre- 
tion, almost continually upon one another, and very frequently upon 
the king; and the open country stil! continued to be a scenc of violence, 
rapine, and disorder. 

But what all the violence of the feudal institutions could never have 
effected, the silent and insensible operation of foreign commerce and 
manufactures gradually brought about. These gradually furnished the 
great proprietors with something for which they could exchange thc whole 
surplus produce of their lands, and which they could consume them- 
selves without sharing it either with tenants or retainers. All for our- 
selves, and nothing for other people, seems, in every agc of the world, 
to have been the vile maxim of the masters of mankind. As soon, there- 
fore, as they could find a method of consuming the whole valuc of their 
rents themselves, they had no disposition to share them with any other 
persons. For a pair of diamond buckles perhaps, or for something as 
frivolous and useless, they exchanged the maintenance, or what is the 
same thing, the price of the maintenance of a thousand men for a year, 
and with it the whole weight and authority which it could give them. 
The buckles, however, were to be all their own, and no other human 
creature was to have any share of them; whereas in the more ancient 
method of expence they must have shared with at least a thousand peo- 
ple. With the judges that were to determine the preference, this differ- 
ence was perfectly decisive; and thus, for the gratification of the most 
childish, the meanest and the most sordid of all vanities, they gradually 
bartered their whole power and authority. . . . 

When the great proprietors of land spend their rents in maintaining 
their tenants and retainers, each of them maintains entirely al] his own 
tenants and all his own retainers. But when they spend them in main- 
taining tradesmen and artificers, they may, all of them taken together, 
perhaps, maintain as great, or, on account of the waste which attends 
rustic hospitality, a greater number of people than before. Each of them, 
however, taken singly, contributes often but a very small share to the 
maintenance of any individual of this greater number. Each tradesman 
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or artificer derives his subsistence from the employment, not of one, but 
of a hundred or a thousand different customers. Though in some mea- 
sure obliged to them all, therefore, he is not absolutely dependent upon 


any one of them. 

The personal expence of the great proprietors 
having in this manner gradually increased, it was 
impossible that the number of their retainers should 
not as gradually diminish, till they were at last dis- 
missed altogether. The same cause gradually led them 
to dismiss the unnecessary part of their tenants. Farms 


‘Vo meet their new 
expences the great pro- 
prietors dismissed their 
tetainers and their 
unnecestary tenant, 
and gave the remaining 
tenants long leases, thus 
making them indcpen- 
dent 


were enlarged, aud the occupiers of land, notwith- 

standing the complaints of depopulation, reduced to the number nec- 
essary for cultivating it, according to the imperfect state of cultivation 
and improvement in those times. By the removal of the unnecessary 
mouths, and by exacting from the farmer the full value of the farm, a 
greater surplus, or what is the same thing, the price of a greater surplus, 
was obtained for the proprietor, which the merchants and manufacturers 
soon furnished him with a method of spending upon his own person in 
the same manner as he had done the rest. The same cause continuing 
to operate, he was desirous to raise his rents above what his lands, in the 
actual state of their improvement, could afford. His tenants could agree 
to this upon one condition only, that they should be secured in their 
possession, for such a term of years as might give them time to recover 
with profit whatever they should lay out in the further improvement of 
the land. ‘Ihe expensive vanity of the landlord made him willing to 
accept of this condition; and hence the origin of long leases. . 


The tenants having in this manner become inde- The great proprietors 
pendent, and the retainers being dismissed, the great “ws become muon 


proprietors were no longer capable of interrupting 

the regular execution of justice, or of disturbing the peace of the coun- 
try. Having sold their birthright, not like Esau for a mess of pottage in 
time of hunger and necessity, but in the wantonness of plenty, for trink- 
ets and baubles, fitter to be the playthings of children than the serious 
pursuits of men, they became as insignificant as any substantial burgher 
or tradesman in a city. A regular government was established in the 
country as well as in the city, nobody having sufficient power to disturb 
its operations in the onc, any more than in the other. . . . 


A revolution of the greatest importance to the A revolution was thus 
public happiness, was in this manner brought about — "membr burt 
by two different orders of people, who had not thc sed manufactures 
least intention to serve the public. To gratify the —— snpeowerment of the 
most childish vanity was the sole motive of the great county 


proprietors. The merchants and artificers, much less 


ridiculous, acted merely from a view to their own interest, and in pursuit 
of their own pedlar principle of turning a penny wherever a penny was 
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to be got. Neither of them had either knowledge or foresight of that great 
revolution which the folly of the one, and the industry of the other, was 
gradually bringing about. 

It is thus that through the greater part of Europe the commerce and 
manufactures of cities, instead of being the effect, have been the cause 
and occasion of the improvement and cultivation of thc country. 


This order, however, bcing contrary to the natu- Thus order of things i 
ral course of things, is necessarily both slow and = Sew ai aaan 
uncertain, Compare the slow progress of those —— 
European countries of which the wealth depends — ecoute Not 
very much upon their commerce and manufac- American colomes 


tures, with the rapid advances of our North Ameri- 

can colonies, of which the wealth is founded altogether in agriculture. 
Through the greater part of Europe, the number of inhabitants is not 
supposed to double in less than five hundred years. [n several of our 
North American colonies, it is found to double in twenty or five-and- 
twenty years. In Europe, the law of primogeniturc, and perpetuities of 
different kinds, prevent the division of great estates, and thereby hinder 
the multiplication of small proprietors. A small proprietor, however, 
who knows every part of his little territory, who views it with all the 
affection which property, especially small property, naturally inspires, 
and who upon that account takes pleasure not only in cultivating but in 
adorning it, is generally of all improvers the most industrious, the most 
intelligent, and the most successful. ‘Ihe same regulations, besides, keep 
so much land out of the market, that there are always more capitals to 
buy than there is land to sell, so that what is sold always sells at a monop- 
oly price. The rent never pays the interest of the purchase money, and 
is besides burdened with repairs and other occasional charges, to which 
the interest of money is not liable. 

To purchase land is everywhere in Europe a most unprofitable 
employment of a small capital. For the sake of the superior security, 
indeed, a man of moderate circumstances, when he retires from busi- 
ness, will sometimes choose to lay out his little capital in land. A man 
of profession too, whose revenue is derived from another source, often 
loves to secure his savings in the same way. But a young man, who, 
instead of applying to trade or to some profession, should employ a cap- 
ital of two or three thousand pounds in the purchase and cultivation of 
a small piece of land, might indeed expect to live very happily, and very 
independently, but must bid adieu, forever, to all hope of either great 
fortune or great illustration, which by a different employment of his 
stock he might have had the same chance of acquiring with other peo- 
ple. Such a person too, though he cannot aspire at being a proprietor, 
will often disdain to be a farmer. 

The small quantity of land, therefore, which is brought to market, 
and the high price of what is brought thither, prevents a great number 
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of capitals from being employed in its cultivation and improvement which 
would otherwise have taken that direction. In North America, on the 
contrary, fifty or sixty pounds is often found a sufficient stock to begin a 
plantation with. The purchase and improvement of uncultivated land, 
is there the most profitable employment of the smallest as well as of the 
greatest capitals, and the most direct road to all the fortune and illustra- 
tion which can be acquired in that country. Such land, indeed, is in 
North America to be had almost for nothing, or at a price much below 
the value of the natural produce; a thing impossible in Europe, or, indeed, 
in any country where all lands have long been private property. Jf landed 
estates, however, were divided equally among all the children, upon the 
death of any proprietor who left a numerous family, the estate would 
generally be sold. So much land would come to market, that it could no 
longer sell at a monopoly price. The free rent of the land would go 
nearer to pay the interest of the purchasc money, and a small capital 
might be employed in purchasing land as profitably as in any other 
way.... 





BOOK IV 
OF SYSTEMS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


P4 


r 


INTRODUCTION 


Political EG considered as a branch of the The fnt obiect of polit 
science of a statesma?Nor legislator, propóses two arom w bo pro 
distinct objects; first, to provide a plentiful revenue people 
or subsistence for the peopl or more properly to two different systems 
enable them to provide such aygvenue or subsist- a= odere n 
ence for themselves; and secongly, iw supply the state UNS 
or commonwealth with a venue s&fficient for the public services. It 
proposes to enrich both the people an 

The different progress of opulence in dMferent ages and nations, has 
given occasion to two different systems of political economy, with regard 
to enriching eg aia The one may be calted the system of com- 
merce, the utbér that of agriculture. 1 shall endeavour to explain both 
as fully andAlstinctly as | can, and shall begin with the system of com- 
merce. If45 the modern system, and is best understood in our own coun- 
try an] in our own times. 
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CHAPTER 1I 


Of Restraints upon the Importation from foreign 
Countries of such Goods as can be produced at Home 


By restraining, either by high duties, or by abso- High duties and prohi- 
lute prohibitions, the importation of such goods from SN E wee 


foreign countries as can be produced at home, the industry are very com- 

monopoly of the home market is more or less secured — "^ 

to the domestic industry employed in producing them. Thus the prohi- 
bition of importing either live cattle or salt provisions from foreign coun- 
tries secures to the graziers of Great Britain the monopoly of the home 
market for butchers meat. The high duties upon the importation of corn, 
which in times of moderate plenty amount to a prohibition, give a like 
advantage to the growers of that commodity. The prohibition of the 
importation of foreign woollens is equally favourable to the woollen 
manufacturers. The silk manufacture, though altogether employed upon 
foreign materials, has lately obtained the same advantage. The linen 
manufacture has not yet obtained it, but is making great strides towards 
it. Many other sorts of manufacturers have, in the same manner, obtained 
in Great Britain, either altogether, or very nearly a monopoly against 
their countrymen. The variety of goods of which the importation into 
Great Britain is prohibited, either absolutely; or under certain circum- 
stances, greatly exceeds what can easily be suspected by those who are 
not well acquainted with the laws of the customs. 


That this monopoly of the home market fre- They encourage the 
1 : particular industry, but 
quently gives great encouragement to that particular Per ieee 


species of industry which enjoys it, and frequently industry nor give it the 
turns towards that employment a greater share of Pea direction; 

both the labour and stock of the society than would otherwise have gone 
to it, cannot be doubted. But whether it tends either to increase the 
general industry of the society, or to give it the most advantageous direc- 
tion, is not, perhaps, altogether so evident. 

The general industry of the society never can The number of persons 
exceed what the capital of the society can employ. — s™plered cannot exceed 
As the number of workmen that can be kept in the capital of the soci- 
employment by any particular person must beara  ® 
certain proportion to his capital, so the number of those that can be 
continually employed by all the members of a great society, must bear a 
certain proportion to the whole capital of that society, and never can 
exceed that proportion. No regulation of commerce can increase the 
quantity of industry in any society beyond what its capital can maintain. 
It can only divert a part of it into a direction into which it might not 
otherwise have gone; and it is by no means certain that this artificial 
direction is likely to be more advantageous to the society than that into 
which it would have gone of its own accord. . . . 
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[Smith’s argument against the mercantile system continues with a direct 
appeal to the Invisible Hand. This is the only place where it is mentioned 
by name in the Wealth of Nations. | 


But the annual revenue of every society is always precisely equal to 
the exchangeable value of the whole annual produce of its industry, or 
rather is precisely the same thing with that exchangeable value. As every 
individual, therefore, endeavours as much as he can both to employ his 
capital in the support of domestic industry, and so to direct that industry 
that its produce may be of the greatest value; every individual necessarily 
labours to render the annual revenue of the society as great as he can. 
He generally, indeed, neither intends to promote the public interest, 
nor knows how much he is promoting it. By preferring the support of 
domestic to that of foreign industry, he intends only his own security; 
and by directing that industry in such a manner as its produce may be 
of the greatest value, he intends only his own gain, and he is in this, as 
in many other cases, led by an invisible hand to promote an end which 
was no part of his intention. Nor is it always the worse for the society 
that it was no part of it. By pursuing his own interest he frequently 
promotes that of the society more effectually than when he really intends 
to promote it. I have never known much good done by those who affected 
to trade for the public good. It is an affectation, indeed, not very com- 
mon among merchants, and very few words need be employed in dis- 
suading them from it. 

What is the species of domestic industry which The individual can 
his capital can employ, and of which the produce is D 
likely to be of the greatest value, every individual, it 
is evident, can, in his local situation, judge much better than any states- 
man or lawgiver can do for him. The statesman, who should attempt to 
direct private people in what manner they ought to employ their capi- 
tals, would not only load himself with a most unnecessary attention, but 
assume an authority which could safely be trusted, not only to no single 
person, but to no council or senate whatever, and which would nowhere 
be so dangerous as in the hands of a man who had folly and presumption 
enough to fancy himself fit to exercise it. 


To give the monopoly of the home market to the High duties and prohi- 
SU a s . bitions direct people to 
produce of domestic industry, in any particular art employ ala prò: 
or manufacture, is in some measure to direct private ducing at home what 
X S they could buy cheaper 
people in what manner they ought to employ their from abroad. 


capitals, and must, in almost all cases, be either a 

useless or a hurtful regulation. If the produce of domestic can be brought 
there as cheap as that of foreign industry, the regulation is evidently 
useless. If it cannot, it must generally be hurtful. It is the maxim of 
every prudent master of a family, never to attempt to make at home what 
it will cost him more to make than to buy. The tailor does not attempt 
to make his own shoes, but buys them of the shoemaker. The shoemaker 
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does not attempt to make his own clothes, but employs a tailor. The 
farmer attempts to make neither the one nor the other, but employs 
those different artificers. All of them find it for their interest to employ 
their whole industry in a way in which they have some advantage over 
their neighbours, and to purchase with a part of its produce, or what is 
the same thing, with the price of a part of it, whatever else they have 
occasion for. 


What is prudence in the conduct of every private ttis as foolish for a 
1 : 2 nation as for an individ- 
family, can scarce be folly in that of a great king- — Gm as Or m 


dom. If a foreign country can supply us with a com- bought cheaper. 
modity cheaper than we ourselves can make it, better — — Retaliation may be good 
buy it of them with some part of the produce of our policy where it is likely 

y à . i to secure the abolition 
own industry, employed in a way in which we have of foreign restraints. 
some advantage. . . . 

The case in which it may sometimes be a matter of deliberation how 
far it is proper to continue the free importation of certain foreign goods, 
is, when some foreign nation restrains by high duties or prohibitions the 
importation of some of our manufactures into their country. Revenge in 
this case naturally dictates retaliation, and that we should impose the 
like duties and prohibitions upon the importation of some or all of their 
manufactures into ours. Nations, accordingly seldom fail to retaliate in 
this manner. . . . 

There may be good policy in retaliations of this kind, when there is a 
probability that they will procure the repeal of the high duties or prohi- 
bitions complained of. The recovery of a great foreign market will gen- 
erally more than compensate the transitory inconvenience of paying dearer 
during a short time for some sorts of goods. To judge whether such 
tetaliations are likely to produce such an effect, does not, perhaps, belong 
so much to the science of a legislator, whose deliberations ought to be 
governed by general principles which are always the same, as to the skill 
of that insidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a statesman or poli- 
tician, whose councils are directed by the momentary fluctuations of 
affairs. When there is no probability that any such repeal can be pro- 
cured, it seems a bad method of compensating the injury done to certain 
classes of our people, to do another injury ourselves, not only to those 
classes, but to almost all the other classes of them. When our neighbours 
prohibit some manufacture of ours, we generally prohibit, not only the 
same, for that alone would seldom affect them considerably, but some 
other manufacture of theirs. This may no doubt give encouragement to 
some particular class of workmen among ourselves, and by excluding 
some of their rivals, may enable them to raise their price in the home 
market. Those workmen, however, who suffered by our neighbour's pro- 
hibition will not be benefited by ours. On the contrary, they and almost 
all the other classes of our citizens will thereby be obliged to pay dearer 
than before for certain goods. Every such law, therefore, imposes a real 
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tax upon the whole country, not in favour of that particular class of 
workmen who were injured by our neighbour's prohibition, but of some 
other class. . . . 


[The next four chapters in Book IV, listed as follows, have been omitted: 

Chapter 3 Of the extraordinary Restraints upon the Importation of Goods 
of almost all Kinds, From those Countries with which the Balance is 
supposed to be disadvantageous. 

Part I Of the Unreasonableness of those Restraints even upon the Principles 
of the Commercial System. 

Digression concerning Banks of Deposit, particularly concerning that of 

Amsterdam. 

Part II Of the Unreasonableness of those extraordinary Restraints upon other 

Principles. 

Chapter 4 Of Drawbacks 
Chapter 5 Of Bounties 

Digression concerning the Corn Trade and Corn Laws. 
Chapter 6 Of Treaties of Commerce. 

In these chapters Smith counters arguments for the policies of the mer- 
cantile system by detailed reference to comtemporary examples. These are 
mainly of interest to scholars of the period. 

Below, however, are two interesting passages from chapter 3. The first 
gives an indication of Smith's humour, the second considers the question of 
the growth or decline of national wealth. ] 


It is a losing trade, it is said, which a workman The arguments against 
carries on with the ale-house; and the trade which a Enea 
manufacturing nation would naturally carry on with 
a wine country, may be considered as a trade of the same nature. I 
answer, that the trade with the alehouse is not necessarily a losing trade. 
In its own nature it is just as advantageous as any other, though, per- 
haps, somewhat more liable to be abused. The employment of a brewer, 
and even that of a retailer of fermented liquors, are as necessary divisions 
of labour as any other. It will generally be more advantegeous for a 
workman to buy of the brewer the quantity he has occasion for, than to 
brew it himself, and if he is a poor workman, it will generally be more 
advantageous for him to buy it, by Jittle and little of the retailer, than a 
large quantity of the brewer. He may no doubt buy too much of either, 
as he may of any other dealers in his neighbourhood, of the butcher, if 
he is a glutton, or of the draper, if he affects to be a beau among his 
companions. 

It is advantageous to the great body of workmen, notwithstanding, that 
all these trades should be free, though this freedom may be abused in all 
of them, and is more likely to be so, perhaps, in some than in others. 
Though individuals, besides, may sometimes ruin their fortunes by an 
excessive consumption of fermented liquors, there seems to be no risk 
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battle there was no noise but what arose from the human voice; there 
was no smoke, there was no invisible cause of wounds or death. Every 
man, till some mortal weapon actually did approach him, saw clearly 
that no such weapon was near him. In these circumstances, and among 
troops who had some confidence in their own skill and dexterity in the 
use of their arms, it must have been a good deal less difficult to preserve 
some degree of regularity and order, not only in the beginning, but 
through the whole progress of an ancient battle, and till one of the two 
armies was fairly defeated. But the habits of regularity, order, and prompt 
obedience to command, can be acquired only by troops which are exer- 
cised in great bodies. . . . 

The first duty of the sovereign, therefore, that of Defence thus grows 
defending the society from the violence and injus- Ha 
tice of other independent societies, grows gradually 
more and more expensivè, as the society advances in civilisation. The 
military force of the society, which originally cost the sovereign no 
expence either in time of peace or in time of war, must, in the progress 
of improvement, first be maintained by him in time of war, and after- 
wards even in time of peace. . . . 


PART II 


Of the Expence of Justice 


The second duty of the sovereign, that of protect- The expence of justice 
ing, as far as possible, every member of the society MU at diferent 
from the injustice or oppression of every other l 

` "E Civi t 
member of it, or the duty of establishing an exact frt rendered necessary 
administration of justice, requires too very differ- by fis MNA of 

` . H TO] . 
ent degrees of expence in the different periods of PS 
society. 


Among nations of hunters, as there is scarce any property, or at least 
none that exceeds the value of two or three days labour; so there is sel- 
dom any established magistrate or any regular administration of justice. 
Men who have no property can injure one another only in their persons 
or reputations. But when one man kills, wounds, beats, or defames 
another, though he to whom the injury is done suffers, he who does it 
receives no benefit. It is otherwise with the injuries to property. The 
benefit of the person who does the injury is often equal to the loss of 
him who suffers it. Envy, malice, or resentment, are the only passions 
which can prompt one man to injure another in his person or reputa- 
tion. But the greater part of men are not very frequently under the influ- 
ence of those passions; and the very worst men are so only occasionally. 
As their gratification too, how agreeable soever it may be to certain char- 
acters, is not attended with any real or permanent advantage, it is in the 
greater part of men commonly restrained by prudential considerations. 
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Men may live together in society with some tolerable degree of security, 
though there is no civil magistrate to protect them from the injustice of 
those passions. But avarice and ambition in the rich, in the poor the 
hatred of labour and the love of present ease and enjoyment, are the 
passions which prompt to invade property, passions much more steady 
in their operation, and much more universal in their influence. 

Wherever there is great property, there is great inequality. For one 
very tich man, there must be at least five hundred poor, and the afflu- 
ence of the few supposes the indigence of the many. The affluence of 
the rich excites the indignation of the poor, who are often both driven 
by want, and prompted by envy, to invade his possessions. It is only 
under the shelter of the civil magistrate that the owner of that valuable 
property, which is acquired by the labour of many years, or perhaps of 
many successive generations, can sleep a single night in security. He is 
at all times surrounded by unknown enemies, whom, though he never 
provoked, he can never appease, and from whose injustice he can be 
protected only by the powerful arm of the civil magistrate continually 
held up to chastise it. The acquisition of valuable and extensive prop- 
erty, therefore, necessarily requires the establishment of civil govern- 
ment. Where there is no property, or at least none that exceeds the value 
of two or three days labour, civil government is not so necessary. 

Civil government supposes a certain subordina- Property strengthens the 
tion. But as the necessity of civil government grad- eee subordination; 
ually grows up with the acquisition of valuable 
property, so the principal causes which naturally introduce subordina- 
tion gradually grow up with the growth of that valuable property. 

The causes or circumstances which naturally There are four causes of 
introduce subordination, or which naturally, and subordination; 
antecedent to any civil institution, give some men 
some superiority over the greater part of their brethren, seem to be four 
in number. 

The first of those causes or circumstances is the (1) superiority of per- 
superiority of personal qualifications, of strength, sopal qualifications; 
beauty, and agility of body; of wisdom, and virtue, 
of prudence, justice, fortitude, and moderation of mind. The qualifica- 
tions of the body, unless supported by those of the mind, can give little 
authority in any period of society. He is a very strong man who, by mere 
strength of body, can force two weak ones to obey him. The qualifica- 
tions of the mind can alone give very great authority. They are, how- 
ever, invisible qualities; always disputable, and generally disputed. No 
society, whether barbarous or civilised, has ever found it convenient to 
settle the rules of precedency, of rank and subordination, according to 
those invisible qualities; but according to something that is more plain 
and palpable. 

The second of those causes or circumstances is (2) superiority of age, 
the superiority of age. An old man, provided his age 
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ARTICLE II 


Of the Expence of the Institutions for the Education of Youth 


. . . In the progress of the division of labour, the Divisien of labour 
employment of the far greater part of those who live — deir imme 


by labour, that is, of the great body of the people, tues unless government 


comes to be confined to a few very simple opera- "kes pains in Preven il 
tions; frequently to one or two. But the understand- societies those virtues 


ings of the greater part of men are necessarily formed oe 


by their ordinary employments. The man whose 

whole life is spent in performing a few simple operations, of which the 
effects too are, perhaps, always the same, or very nearly the same, has 
no occasion to exert his understanding, or to exercise his invention in 
finding out expedients for removing difficulties which never occur. He 
naturally loses, therefore, the habit of such exertion, and generally 
becomes as stupid and ignorant as it is possible for a human creature to 
become. The torpor of his mind renders him, not only incapable of 
telishing or bearing a part in any rational conversation, but of conceiv- 
ing any generous, noble, or tender sentiment, and consequently of forming 
any just judgment concerning many even of the ordinary duties of pri- 
vate life. Of the great and extensive interests of his country, he is alto- 
gether incapable of judging; and unless very particular pains have been 
taken to render him otherwise, he is equally incapable of defending his 
country in war. The uniformity of his stationary life naturally corrupts 
the courage of his mind, and makes him regard with abhorrence the 
irregular, uncertain, and adventurous life of a soldier. It corrupts even 
the activity of his body, and renders him incapable of exerting his strength 
with vigour and perseverence, in any other employment than that to 
which he has been bred. His dexterity at his own particular trade seems, 
in this manner, to be acquired at the expence of his intellectual, social, 
and martial virtues. But in every improved and civilised society this is 
the state into which the labouring poor, that is, the great body of the 
people, must necessarily fall, unless government takes some pains to 
prevent it. 

It is otherwise in the barbarous societies, as they are commonly called, 
of hunters, of shepherds, and even of husbandmen in that rude state of 
husbandry which precedes the improvement of manufactures, and the 
extension of foreign commerce. In such societies the varied occupations 
of every man oblige every man to exert his capacity, and to invent expe- 
dients for removing difficulties which are continually occurring. Inven- 
tion is kept alive, and the mind is not suffered to fall into that drowsy. 
stupidity, which, in a civilised society, seems to benumb the under- 
standing of almost all the inferior ranks of people. In those barbarous 
societies, as they are called, every man, it has already been observed, is 
a warrior. Every man too is in some measure a statesman, and can form 
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a tolerable judgment concerning the interest of the society, and the con- 
duct of those who govern it. How far their chiefs are good judges in 
peace, or good leaders in war, is obvious to the observation of almost 
every single man among them. In such a society indeed, no man can 
well acquire that improved and refined understanding, which a few men 
sometimes possess in a more civilised state. 

Though in a rude society there is a good deal of variety in the occu- 
pations of every individual, there is not a great deal in those of the whole 
society. Every man does, or is capable of doing, almost every thing which 
any other man does, or is capable of doing. Every man has a consider- 
able degree of knowledge, ingenuity, and invention; but scarce any man 
has a great degree. The degree, however, which is commonly possessed, 
is generally sufficient for conducting the whole simple business of the 
society. 

In a civilised state, on the contrary, though there is little variety in 
the occupations of the greater part of individuals, there is an almost 
infinite variety in those of the whole society. These varied occupations 
present an almost infinite variety of objects to the contemplation of those 
few, who, being attached to no particular occupation themselves, have 
leisure and inclination to examine the occupations of other people. The 
contemplation of so great a variety of objects necessarily exercises their 
minds in endless comparisons and combinations, and renders their 
understandings, in an extraordinary degree, both acute and comprehen- 
sive. Unless those few, however, happen to be placed in sorne very par- 
ticular situations, their great abilities, though honourable to thernselves, 
may contribute very little to the good govetnment or happiness of their 
society. Notwithstanding the great abilities of those few, all the nobler 
parts of the human character may be, in a great measure, obliterated 
and extinguished in the great body of the people. 

The education of the common people requires, The education of the 
pethaps, in a civilized and commercial society, the iene he 
attention of the public more than that of people of the state more than that 
some rank and fortune. People of some rank and beet rank and 


fortune, whose parents 
fortune are generally eighteen or nineteen years of eao er i 
age before they enter upon that particular business, theis lives in varied 

| profession, or trade, by which they propose to dis- — tupsticns chiefy 
tinguish themselves in the world. They have before children of the poor 
that full time to acquire, or at least to fit themselves 
for afterwards acquiring, every accomplishment which can recommend 
them to the public esteem, or render them worthy of it. Their parents 

ior guardians aie generally sufficiently anxious that they should be so 
accomplished, and are, in most cases, willing enough to lay out the 
expence which is necessary for that purpose. If they are not always prop- 
erly educated, it is seldom from the want of expence laid out upon their 
education; but from the improper application of that expence. It is sel- 
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dom from the want of masters; but from the negligence and incapacity 
of the masters who are to be had, and from the difficulty, or rather from 
the impossibility which there is, in the present state of things, of finding 
any better. 

The employments too in which people of some rank or fortune spend 
the greater part of their lives, are not, like those of the common people, 
simple and uniform. They are almost all of them extremely compli- 
cated, and such as exercise the head more than the hands. The under- 
standings of those who are engaged in such employments can seldom 
grow torpid for want of exercise. The employments of people of some 
rank and fortune, besides, are seldom such as harass them from morning 
to night. They generally have a good deal of leisure, during which they e [ 
may perfect thernselves in every branch either of useful or ornamental 
knowledge of which they may have laid the foundation, or for which Ld 
they may have acquired some taste in the earlier part of life. 

It is otherwise with the common people. They have little time to spare 
for education. Their parents can scarce afford to maintain them even in 
infancy. As soon as they are able to work, they must apply to some trade 
by which they can earn their subsistence. That trade too is generally so 
simple and uniform as to give little exercise to the understanding; while, 
at the same time, their labour is both so constant and so severe, that it 
leaves them little leisure and less inclination to apply to, or even to think 
of any thing else. 

But though the common people cannot, in any The state can encourage 
civilised society, be so well instructed as people of ME 
some rank and fortune, the most essential parts of writing, and arithmetic, 
education, however, to read, write, and account, b septem! 
can be acquired at so early a period of life, that the 274 requiring men to 
greater part even of those who are to be bred to the before setting up in 
lowest occupations, have time to acquire them before — "*& 
they can be employed in those occupations. For a 
very small expence the public can facilitate, can encourage, and can 
even impose upon almost the whole body of the people, the necessity of 
acquiring those most essential parts of education. 

The public can facilitate this acquisition by establishing in every par- 
ish or district a little school where children may be taught for a reward 
so moderate, that even a common labourer may afford it; the master 
being partly, but not wholly paid by the public; because if he was wholly, 

or even principally paid by it, he would soon learn to neglect his busi- 
ness. In Scotland the establishment of such parish schools has taught 
almost the whole common people to read, and a very great proportion 
of them to write and account. In England the establishment of charity 
schools has had an effect of the same kind, though not so universally, 
because the establishment is not so universal. If in those little schools 
the books, by which the children are taught to read, were a little more 
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instructive than they commonly are: and if, instead of a little smattering 
of Latin; which the children of the common people are sometimes taught 
here, and which can scarce ever be of any use to them: they were instructed 
in the elementary parts of geometry and mechanics, the literary educa- 
tion of this rank of people would perhaps be as complete as it can be. 
There is scarce a common trade which does not afford some opportuni- 
ties of applying to it the principles of geometry and mechanics, and 
which would not therefore gradually exercise and improve the common 
people in those principles, the necessary introduction to the most sub- 
lime as well as to the most useful sciences. 

The public can encourage the acquisition of those most essential parts 
of education by giving small premiums, and little badges of distinction, 
to the children of the common people who excel in them. 

The public can impose upon almost the whole body of the people the 
necessity of acquiring those most essential parts of education, by obliging 
every man to undergo an examination or probation in them before he 
can obtain the freedom in any corporation, or be allowed to set up any 
trade either in a village or town corporate. 

It was in this manner, by facilitating the acquisi- — — initis way the Greets 
tion of their military and gymnastic exercises, by eto tiae 
encouraging it, and even by imposing upon the whole * 
body of the people the necessity of learning those exercises, that the 
Greek and Roman republics maintained the martial spirit of their 
respective citizens. They facilitated the acquisition of those exercises by 
appointing a certain place for learning and practising them, and by granting 
to certain masters the privilege of teaching in that place. Those masters 
do not appear to have had either salaries or exclusive privileges of any 
kind. Their reward consisted altogether in what they got from their scholars; 
and a citizen who had learned his exercises in the public Gymnasia, had 
no sort of legal advantage over one who had learned them privately, 
provided the latter had learned them equally well. Those republics 
encouraged the acquisition of those exercises, by bestowing little pre- 
miums and badges of distinction upon those who excelled in them. To 
have gained a prize in the Olympic, Isthmian, or Nemaean games, gave 
illustration, not only to the person who gained it, but to his whole family 
and kindred. The obligation which every citizen was under to serve a 
certain number of years, if called upon, in the armies of the republic, 
sufficiently imposed the necessity of leaming those exercises without which 
he could not be fit for that service. 

That in the progress of improvement the practice Martial spirit in the 
of military exercises, unless government takes proper rari ceca 
pains to support it, goes gradually to decay, and, and the danger of a 
together with it, the martial spirit of the great body NUM 
| of the people, the example of modern Europe sufficiently demonstrates. 
But the security of every society must always depend, more or less, upon 
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the martial spirit of the great body of the people. In the present times, 
indeed, that martial spirit alone, and unsupported by a well-disciplined 
standing army, would not, perhaps, be sufficient for the defence and 
security of any society. But where every citizen had the spirit of a soldier, 
a smaller standing army would surely be requisite. That spirit, besides, 
would necessarily diminish very much the dangers to liberty, whether 
real or imaginary, which are commonly apprehended from a standing 
army. As it would very much facilitate the operations of that army against 
a foreign invader, so it would obstruct them as much if unfortunately 
they should ever be directed against the constitution of the state. 

The ancient institutions of Greece and Rome seem The Greek and Roman 
to have been much more effectual, for maintaining ila mon 
the martial spirit of the great body of the people, militias, which only 
than the establishment of what are called the mili- visis porton 
tias of modern times. They were much more sim- 
ple. When they were once established, they executed themselves, and it 
required little or no attention from government to maintain them in the 
most perfect vigour. Whereas to maintain even in tolerable execution 
the complex regulations of any modern militia, requires the continual 
and painful attention of government, without which they are constantly 
falling into total neglect and disuse. The influence, besides, of the ancient 
institutions was much more universal. By means of them the whole 
body of the people was completely instructed in the use of arms. Whereas 
it is but a very small part of them who can ever be so instructed by the 
tegulations of any modern militia; except, perhaps, that of Switzerland. 


But a coward, a man incapable either of defend- It is the duty af govem- 
ing or of revenging himself, evidently wants one of — "or Torre 
the most essential parts of the character of a man. = oae and 

stu 4 


He is as much mutilated and deformed in his mind, 
as another is in his body, who is either deprived of some of its most 
essential members, or has lost the use of them. He is evidently the more 
wretched and miserable of the two; because happiness and misery, which 
reside altogether in the mind, must necessarily depend more upon the 
healthful or unhealthful, the mutilated or entire state of the mind, than 
upon that of the body. Even though the martial spirit of the people were 
of no use towards the defence of the society, yet to prevent that sort of 
mental mutilation, deformity and wretchedness, which cowardice nec- 
essarily involves in it, from spreading themselves through the great body 
of the people, would still deserve the most serious attention of govern- 
ment; in the same manner as it would deserve its most serious attention 
to prevent a leprosy or any other loathsome and offensive disease, though 
neither mortal nor dangerous, from spreading itself among them; though, 
perhaps, no other public good might result from such attention besides 
the prevention of so great a public evil. 

The same thing may be said of the gross ignorance and stupidity which, 
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in a civilised society, seem so frequently to benumb the understandings 
of all the inferior ranks of people. À man, without the proper use of the 
intellectual faculties of a man, is, if possible, more contemptible than 
even a coward, and seems to be mutilated and deformed in a still more 
essential part of the character of human nature. Though the state was to 
derive no advantage from the instruction of the inferior ranks of people, 
it would stil! deserve its attention that they should not be altogether 
uninstructed. The state, however, derives no inconsiderable advantage 
from their instruction. The more they are instructed, the less liable they 
are to the delusions of enthusiasm and superstition, which, among igno- 
rant nations, frequently occasion the most dreadful disorders. An instructed 
and intelligent people besides are always more decent and orderly than 
an ignorant and stupid one. They feel themselves, each individually, 
more respectable, and more likely to obtain the respect of their lawful 
superiors, and they are therefore more disposed to respect those supe- 
riors. They are more disposed to examine, and more capable of seeing 
through, the interested complaints of faction and sedition, and they are, 
upon that account, less apt to be misled into any wanton or unnecessary 
opposition to the measures of government. In free countries, where the 
safety of government depends very much upon the favourable judgment 
which the people may form of its conduct, it must surely be of the 
highest importance that they should not be disposed to judge rashly or 
capriciously concerning it. 


ARTICLE Wl 
Of the Expence of the Institutions for the Instruction of People of 
all Ages a 
The imstitutions for the instruction of people of (ese institutions are 
all ge chic those for religious instruction. nudus 


This is a spevigs of instruction of which the objeet like other teachers are 
is not so much fender the people good citizens i in ee 
this world, as to pxepare them for anotbef and a dowed 

better world in a life Yo come: The D of the 

doctrine which containsNhis instryefion, in the same manner as other 
teachers, may either deperid, aljegether for their subsistence upon the 
voluntary contributions of theXKhearers; or they may derive it from some 
other fund to which the law of their country may entitle them; such as 
a landed estate, a tithe orfand tax, alestablished salary or stipend, Their 
exertion, their zeal gnd industry, are Mely to be much greater in the 
former see! | in the latter. In thi:xrespect the teachers of new 
religions have always had a considerable advantage in attacking those 
ancient and pstablished systems of which the clergy, reposing themselves 
upon Fior nn cin had neglected to keep up the iom of faith and 


devotion/in the great body of the people; and having gen themselves 


up to indolence, were becorne altogether incapable of making any vig- 
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This brief and necessarily arbitrary collection of Smith’s better-known pro- 
nouncements is presented as a guide to readets—for quotation or reference, 
or simply for enjoyment. The page number following the passage is in all 
cases from the Glasgow edition. Where the quotation has already appeared 
in the readings, the page reference is given in brackets. 


The division of labour . . . is the necessary, though very slow and gradual, 
consequence of a certain propensity in human nature . . to truck, barter, 
and exchange one thing for another. 25 [168] 


Nobody ever saw a dog make a fair and deliberate exchange of one bone for 
another with another dog. 26 [168] 


It is not from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the baker that 
we expect our dinner, but from their regard to their own interest. We address 
ourselves, not to their humanity but to their self-love, and never talk to them 
of our own necessities but of their advantages. 26-27 [169] 


By nature a philosopher is not in genius and disposition half so different 
from a street porter, as is a mastiff from a greyhound. 30 [170] 


If among a nation of hunters | . . it usually costs twice the labour to kill a 
beaver which it does to kill a deer, one beaver should naturally exchange for 
or be worth two deer. 65 [181] 


As soon as the land of any country has all become private property, the 
landlords, like all other men, love to reap where they never sowed, and 
demand a rent even for its natural produce. 67 [182] 


A public mourning raises the price of black cloth. 76 (190] 


We rarely hear, it has been said, of the combinations of the masters; though 

frequently of those of workmen. But whoever imagines, upon this account, 

that masters rarely combine, is as ignorant of the world as of the subject. 

Masters are always and everywhere in a sort of tacit, but constant and uni- 

its combination, not to raise the wages of labour above its natural rate. 84 
196 


[A] man is of all sorts of luggage the most difficult to be transported. 93 [201] 


It is not because one man keeps a coach while his neighbor walks a-foot, 
that the one is rich and the other poor; but because the one is rich he keeps 
a coach, and because the other is poor he walks a-foot. 93 [202] 


No society can surely be flourishing and happy, of which the far greater part 
of the members are poor and miserable. 96 [203] 
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The chance of gain is by every man more or less overvalued, and the chance 
of loss is by most men undervalued. 125 


The property which every man has in his own labour, as it is the original 
foundation of all other property, so it is the most sacred and inviolable. 138 


People of the same trade seldom meet together, even for merriment and 
diversion, but the conversation ends in a conspiracy against the public, or 
in some contrivance to raise prices. 145 


The desire for food is limited in every man by the narrow capacity of the 
human stomach; but the desire for the conveniences and ornaments of 
building, dress, equipage, and household furniture, seem to have no limit 
or certain boundary. 181 [223] 


With the greater part of rich people, the chief enjoyment of riches consists 
in the parade of riches, which in their eyes is never so complete as when 
they appear to possess those decisive marks of opulence which nobody can 
possess but themselves. 190 


To widen the market and to natrow the competition is always the interest of 
the dealers. . . . The proposal of any new law or regulation of commerce 
which comes from this order, ought always to be listened to with great pre- 
caution, and ought never to be adopted, till after having been long and 
carefully examined, not only with the most scrupulous, but with the most 
suspicious attention. It comes from an order of men, whose interest is never 
exactly the same with that of the public, who have generally an interest to 
deceive and even to oppress the public, and who accordingly have, upon 
many occasions, both deceived and oppressed it. 267 


Capitals are increased by parsimony, and diminished by prodigality and mis- 
conduct. 337 [238] 


Parsimony, and not industry, is the immediate cause of the increase of cap- 
ital. 337 [238] 


What is annually saved is as regularly consumed as what is annually spent, 
and nearly in the same time, too; but it is consumed by a different set of 
people. 337—338 (238] 


By what a frugal man annually saves, he not only affords maintenance to an 
additional number of productive hands, for that or the ensuing year, but like 
the founder of a public workhouse, he establishes as it were a perpetual fund 
for the maintenance of an equal number in all times to come. 338 [238] 


The prodigal perverts it in this manner. By not confining his expence within 
his income, he encroaches upon his capital. Like him who perverts the 
revenues of some pious foundation to profane purposes, he pays the wages 
of idleness with those funds which the frugality of his forefathers has, as it 
werc, consecrated for to the maintenance of industry. 338 [239] 


[T]he principle which prompts (us] to save is the desire of bettering our 
condition, a desire which, though generally calm and dispassionate, comes 
with us from the womb, and never leaves us till we go into the grave. In the 
whole interval which separates those two moments, there is scarce perhaps 
a single instant in which any man is so perfectly and completely satisfied 
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with his situation, as to be without any wish of alteration or improvement of 
any kind. An augmentation of fortune is the means by which the greater 
part of men propose and wish to better their condition. 341 [240] 


Bankruptcy is perhaps the greatest and most humiliating calamity which can 
befall an innocent man. 342 [241] 


The uniform, constant, and uninterrupted effort of every man to better his 
condition, the principle from which public and national, as well as private 
opulence is originally derived, is frequently powerful enough to maintain 
the natural progress of things toward improvernent, in spite of both the 
extravagance of government, and of the greatest errors of administration. 343 
[241] 


It is the highest impertinence and presumption . . . in kings and ministers, 
to pretend to watch over the economy of private people, and to restrain their 
expence, either by sumptuary laws, or by prohibiting the importation of 
foreign luxuries. They are themselves always, and without exception, the 
greatest spendthrifts in society... If their own extravagance does not ruin 
the state, that of their subjects never will. 346 [243] 


It is not the multitude of ale-houses that occasions a general disposition 
to drunkenness among the common people; but that disposition arising from 


eas) causes necessarily gives employment to a multitude of ale-houses. 362 
45 


Money necessarily runs after goods, but goods do not always or neces- 
sarily run after money. The man who buys, does not always mean to sell 
again, but frequently to use or consume; whereas he who sells, always means 
to buy again. 439 [262] 


[Every individual generally] neither intends to promote the public interest, 
nor knows how much he is promoting it. . . . [H]e is in this case, as in 
many cases, led by an invisible hand to promote an end which was no part 
of his intention. Nor is it always the worse for society that it was no part of 
it. By pursuing his own interest he frequently promotes that of society more 
effectually than when he really intends to promote it. | have never known 
much good done by those who affected to trade for the public good. It is an 
affectation, indeed, not very common among merchants, and very few words 
need be employed in dissuading them from it. 456 [265] 


What is prudence in the conduct of every private family, can scarce be folly 
in that of a great kingdom. 457 [266] 


The sneaking arts of underling tradesmen are thus erected into political maxims 
for the conduct of a great empire. 493 [268] 


Commerce, which ought naturally to be, among nations, as among individ- 
uals, a bond of union and friendship, has become the most fertile source of 
discord and animosity. The capricious ambition of kings and ministers has 
not, during the present and preceding century, been more fatal to the repose 
of Europe, than the impertinent jealousy of merchants and manufacturers. 
The violence and injustice of the rulers of mankind is an ancient evil, for 
which, I am afraid, the nature of human affairs can scarce admit of a rem- 
edy. But the mean rapacity, the monopolizing spirit of merchants and man- 
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ufacturers, who neither are, nor ought to be the rulers of mankind, though 
it cannot perhaps be corrected, may very easily be prevented from disturbing 
the tranquillity of anybody but themselves. 493 


The natural effort of every individual to better his own condition, when 
suffered to exert itself with frecdom and security, is so powerful, that it is 
alone, and without any assistance, not only capable of carrying on the soci- 
ety to wealth and prosperity, but of surmounting a hundred impertinent 
obstructions with which the folly of human laws too often encumbers its 
operations. 540 


To found a great empire for the sole purpose of raising up a people of cus- 
tomers may at first appear a project fit only for a nation of shopkeepers. 613 


It is a very singular government in which every member of the administra- 
tion wishes to get out of the country, .. and to whose interest, the day 
after he has left it and carried his whole fortune with him, it is perfectly 
indifferent though the whole country was swallowed up by an earthquake. 
640 


Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all production; and the interest 
of the producer ought to be attended to, only so far as it may be necessary 
for promoting that of the consumer. 660 [284] 


According to the system of natural liberty, the sovereign has only three duties 
to attend to; three duties of great importance, indeed, but plain and intelli- 
gible to common understandings: first, the duty of protecting the society 
from the violence and invasion of other independent societies; secondly, the 
duty of protecting, so far as possible, every member of the society from the 
injustice or oppression of every other member of it, or the duty of establish- 
ing an exact administration of justice, and, thirdly, the duty of erecting and 
maintaining certain public works and certain public institutions, which it 
can never be for the interest of any individual, or smal] number of individ- 
uals, to erect and maintain; because the profit could never repay the expence 
to any individual or small number of individuals, though it may frequently 
do more than repay it to a great society. 687-688 [289] 


Wherever there is great property, there is great inequality. For one very rich 
man, there must be at least five hundred poor, and the affluence of the few 
supposes the indigence of the many. 709-710 [294] 


Civil government, so far as it is instituted for the security of property, is in 
reality instituted for the defence of the rich against the poor, or of those who 
have some property against those who have none at all. 715 [297] 


The man whose whole life is spent in performing a few simple operations, 
of which the effects too are, perhaps, always the same, or very nearly thc 
same, has no occasion to exert his understanding, or to exercise his inven- 
tion in finding out expedients for removing difficulties which never occur. 
He naturally loses, therefore, the habit of such exertion, and generally becomes 
as stupid and ignorant as it is possible for a human creature to become. . . 
[!]n every improved and civilised society this is the state into which the 
labouring poor, that is, the great body of the people, must necessarily fall, 
unless government takes some pains to prevent it. 782 [302] 


